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year -- a fact that the fast pas- 
sage of time makes almost unbelievable to those 
few who have been receiving it from the begin- 
ning,and a fact which will be appropriately cel- 
ebrated in a later issue. 

At this point, we will content ourselves 
with writing briefly about production. That has 
always been the most serious problem besetting 
this journal. Always, when the situation became 
critical, some solution was found to keep us go- 
ing. The last time, the problem was met with the 
formation of an editorial board consisting of an 
editor in chief and three editors. Ideally, each 
of the four would handle one issue per year and 
so maintain production on schedule. But it was 
not possible to keep the editorial board at full oe Z . 
strength and, further, the expansion of the is- i 7 ht 
sues from 24 to 32 pages increased the time nec- ANTHEMIS on Lake Memphremagog. 
essary for preparation. -- Photo by DCR, July 6, 1952 

Under the system which had been used, the 
editor in charge of an issue first performed all of the normal editorial duties, such as se- 
lecting material, editing it, conducting necessary correspondence, sometimes tracking down il- 
lustrations, and so on. Then, he next had to type the entire issue into work-sheet form in 
order to determine the proper spacing for individual lines and to prepare a dummy, considering 
illustrations, headings and all the rest of it. These work sheets, of course, had to be proof- 
read against the originals. Then, from the work sheets, the issue was finally typed on master 
sheets, which also had to be proof-read, corrected and touched up for erasures before being 
photographed by the printer's cameras. 

The burden placed on an editor was therefore great and the consumption of "spare" time 
enormous. No editor was in the happy position of being able to afford even half of the re- 
quired expenditure of time. 

Accordingly, with this issue, we experimented with a new system proposed to reduce the 
demands on the editors and so enable us to return at least fairly close to schedule. Miss Dai- 
sy M. Patton,proprietress of a secretarial service in Warren, R.I., had offered to do the typ- 
ing of the master sheets and at the business meeting in New York late in January it was de- 
cided to accept her offer. It was further determined to proceed as fast(continued on page 13) 
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WESCUE, built in 1875 at San Francisco, measured 104 x 26 x 12.1 feet. She is pictured here at 
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Ban Francisco about 1881. 
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| When I was a small boy, I lived aboard 
She Bath-built, three skysail-yard American 
hip FLORENCE. She was commanded by my father, 
faptain F.C. Duncan. ~In this ship I visited 
Wiany of the world's great seaports and saw 
Wiany interesting things, the most interesting 
®£ which to me were the energetic, colorful 
Mowboats. San Francisco, New York, Baltimore, 
hiladelphia, Sydney, Manila, Liverpool, were 
[ll ports I had acquaintance with. I didn*t 
@now or care what lay uptown behind the wa- 
ferfront. My heart was with the tugs and my 
Yieroes were their captains. 
Oil and gasoline engines were far in the 
Muture as far as towing was concerned. Tug- 
soats smelled of coal smoke and oily steam, 
» combination that blended to produce my fa- 
vorite perfume. They carried authoritative 
thistles which they loved to use. It seemed 
‘o me that the bigger the tug, the deeper her 
Woice. The little fellows were mostly so- 


Sailing ships depended on towboats so we 
ecame intimately familiar with those that 
rorked around the ports we frequented. My 
‘ather was a man of high professional  stand- 
irds. He was very exacting in his demands on 
@:hose who served him, but when he was given 
fionest and skillful performance ,he was staunch- 


‘yy loyal to the men who gave it to him. This 


-- J. Porter Shaw Colln., San Francisco Maritime Museum Association 
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applied particularly to tugmen and Captain 
Brandow, who commanded AMERICA 105573 of New 
York in the eighteen-nineties will serve for 
a good illustration. Captain Brandow is also 
one of three tug masters who are enshrined in 
my memory. 

When our ship became one of the host of 
sails and smoke plumes converging on Sandy 
Hook, father kept an eye open for AMERICA even 
before we made a landfall. Tugs cruised far 
off shore in those days and competition was 
active and belligerent. If the wind was fair 
and both sky and barometer wore friendly looks, 
any tug but Brandow's was in for a long per- 
iod of bargaining. Her captain's dire predic- 
tions of squalls, fogs or wind changes were 
met with nonchalant derision while father's 
binoculars swept the horizon for the familiar 
silhouette of AMERICA. As the miles slipped 
under our keel, towage prices were quoted and 
rejected, the discussion being interspersed 
with items of current news for whichall adult 
ears aboard were starving. 

Being interested neither in the state of 
the world nor the cost of a tow, I would lean 
on the quarter-deck rail and watch the blurred 
whirling of the tugboat's propeller as it cut 
through the clear water. When I heard the talk 
get down to the matter of whose hawser was to 
be used, I knew that Captain Brandow had been 
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145 x 26 x 16 feet,was built 


FEARLESS 120889, 
of steel at the San Fran- 


at the 


Union Iron Works, 


Ciscoe -in L892. Acquired by the navy 
time of the Spanish-American War, she became 
IROQUOIS on June 14, 1898. See SB xvi:62 for 


a picture of her in Government service. 
-- J. Porter Shaw Colln., San Francisco Mari- 
time Museum Association. 


given up and that the battle was nearly over. 
Soon we would be in tow with the crew aloft 
giving the sails a "harbor furl." 

Even when Captain Brandow was unable to 
‘bring us in, he was sure to beon hand to move 
us from our anchorage to a wharf. We gener- 
ally berthed at Pier 19, East River. He would 
be on hand to tow us out to sea when sailing 
day arrived, staying with us until we had a 
good offing. 

It was on one of these occasions that Cap- 
tain Brandow made himself one of my immortals 
by asking father if he would let me make 
the outbound tow aboard his tug. Consent was 
given and, as we went down the Upper Bay to- 
ward the Narrows, I was perched ona high stool 
in the pilot house, balancing with the ease 
of experience to the roll of the little steam- 
er, enjoying a paradise designed just for me. 
When we were well down the Lower Bay,I turned 
about to look astern at my home and birthplace 
following obediently at the hawser's end. Men 
were aloft making sail. I was viewing famil- 
iar activities from another sphere. It was 
like looking at the earth from a planet. 

The wheelhouse door opened and AMERICA's 
cook stepped in. He whispered briefly to the 
captain, who informed me that I was invited 
to the galley for a piece of pie. I followed 
my new friend down the ladder to the main deck 
watched for a favorable roll to insure a dry 
run to the galley door, and was soon atop an- 
other stool at the mess table with half a 
mince pie before me. It was so good that I 
can) taste lt yet. 

Well off shore, we cast off and while 
FLORENCE lay with mainyards aback and the crew 
hauling in the heavy hawser, Brandow laid his 
tug alongside and I climbed homeward up a Ja- 


cob's ladder. 
* * * 
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San Francisco was the capital of my tug- 
world. The bay was a vast stage and : 
was good visibility at nearly every 
of it. New York harbor wasmre densely pop- 
ulated, but there was no anchorage or wharf 
that looked out upon more than a portion of 
i one j 

A buoyant, youthful spirit, a heritage 
from the forty-niners, still reigned ashore 
and it overflowed to the decks of the city's 
busy work fleet. Individuality was expressed 
everywhere. There was no following standard 
big-production marine patterns. Designers 
thought for themselves and experimented joy- 
ously. Where else but in that San Francisce 
could you have found a towboatlike the TIGER 
145091? At a distance she looked like an ordi 
nary harbor tug, but close inspection da 
vulged that she was a sidewheeler with square 
paddle boxes on each side. Since she had an 
inclined engine, no walking beam gave her 
away. 

Only in the San Francisco of the 'nine- 
ties could you have seen a millionaire pro 
vide an escort of his own towboats to convoy 
the ferry steamer that carried his daughter 
and her wedding party across the bay to the 
waiting eastbound train. Every -tug was 
dressed with colored lanterns,all their whis 
tles were blowing merrily. Mission accom- 
plished, the squadron came about, each cap- 
tain and engineer shouted defiance to his 
brethren and the race back home was on. i 

San Francisco had two principal towing) 
lines at that time: the Spreckels or Black! 
Funnel boats; the Ship Owners & Merchants or: 
Red Stack fleet. I was a Red Stack man and) 
it is likely I will die so. There were three 
reasons for my allegiance. One was that they 
had many more tugs, no two of which were) 
alike. Another was Captain Harvey, San Fran~ 
cisco's counterpart of New York's Captaim 
Brandow. He was a mild, taciturn man whe 
commanded RESCUE 110228 until ill health made 
it advisable for him to take the little LIB= 
ERTY 141017. The third reason was Cap taal 
Show of JOSEPH H. REDMOND 75095. 

In spite of my partiality, I had to ad- 
mit that the handsomest and, as advertising 
men love to say, the most excleine. tug Lhad 
ever seen was the Spreckels flagship,the big 
steel FEARLESS 120889, which later joined the 
Navy as LROQUOIS, ave after a few years put 
in a long stretch around Puget Sound. She 
was the towing queen of San Francisco Bay a 
the time I knew her. Her deep-toned whistle 
thrilled me to my shoe soles. Shé had a spa 
cious wooden pilot house and it was finishe 
in glistening varnish over the dark panelling. 
It was surmounted by a brass-raileddéck upo 
which were an auxiliary steering wheel and 
binnacle, polished up until they gleamed.Sh 
berthed at Harrison Street wharf, along wit 
the other Black Stackers, and FLORENCE ofte 
lay across the dock. I watched their ever 
movement, but my heart was down at Vallej 
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ireet where the Ship Owners & Merchants line 
yd its base. 
| That was not too far for a young wharf 
it to wander. It was difficult, if I was in 
inds, to get past the Ferry Batley hor the 
\mptation was strong to spend my half-holi- 
ly on a voyage to Oakland, Alameda, Sausa- 
{to or Tiburon. As I seldom was in funds, I 
jually kept on to the Red Stack aedeberaeee 
jere I feasted my soul on watching the inti- 
jte lives of tugs and crews. My parents were 
Bepathetic and I was allowed ashore often. I 
call a day when I rushed into our ship's cab- 
to beg mother to let me spend extra time 
4 


/ I could watch Captain Harvey have his boil- 
s hoisted out. 

"What doctor is performing the operation?" 
se asked. I had no time to waste on humor. 
must get back to RESCUE and Captain Harvey. 
| There was no swagger or spit-and-polish 
7 the Red Stack towboats. I loved them for 
a look of honest industry. I loved them, 
05 
uc 


because there were so many of them and 

ause no two of them were much alike. Then, 

ley all were built of wood and that won fa- 

jx in the eyes of a child reared on a wooden 
stip. 


, 


* * * 


Let me now return to Captain Harvey and 
_incident that occurred when he was incharge 
a the little LIBERTY. She rates a brief de- 
@ription. -She was built in Brandon, Oregon, 
fd in this region outlying bars made towing 
Shazardous business when the long Pacific 
llers came crashing in. Like many tugs built 
dr this service, she was given wheel house 
@ forward, the idea being that if she took a 
2g sea over the bow, the captain and the stea- 
Wg wheel would not be carried away with the 
eckage of the structure. Some of the larger 


) 
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meieos 121098, 99.6.x 22.7 x 12.6 feet, was 
ilt in San Francisco in 1899. Although not 
mtioned in this article, she is shown here 

yr comparative purposes because in a recent 

blication she was confused with FEARLESS of 
mp2. 

i] The Will E. Symons Colln., SSHSA Photobank 
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of these craft mounted their pilot houses on 
the after end.of the house deck abaft the 
stack, but LIBERTY had no such shelter at all. 
On her main deck, just behind the rear bulk- 
head of the house and between it and the tow- 
ing bitts, were the steering wheeland the en- 
gine bell pulls mounted on a grating. iie 
LIBERTY were swept by a playful sea, the cap- 
tain was supposed to duck, hang onto the wheel 
and pray. How the small tug had comet leave 
this violent life for peaceful inside towing 
at San Francisco, I do not know. 

On the particular day of which I write, 
the captain had brought LIBERTY to Harrison 
Street wharf to fuel from coal piledup there. 
I was sitting on our port quarter-deck bitts, 
looking down on the scene as the tug was laid 
across the end of the pier. I was saluted 
with a dignified wave from her captain and, 
thus encouraged,I ran down our gangway to the 
wharf to be at ringside. Captain Harvey came 
ashore, inquired after my parents and then 
invited me to go aboard LIBERTY if I cared to. 

With a slow deliberation that was sup- 
posed to match his measured speech,I accepted. 
Fighting down my impulse to jump with joy, I 
walked to the stringer-piece and let my small 
body down into the waiting arms of the en- 
gineer and was landed on deck. I walked aft 
to the steering grating. Manhole covers were 
off along the starboard side and coal com- 
menced to run down chutes in the bunkers. It 
did not take long to fill them. To my sur- 
prise, Captain Harvey made no move to come a- 
board to turn the tug around so that the port 
coal spaces could be loaded. Instead he came 
to the edge of the pier, ordered the stern 
lines cast off, reached into his vest pocket, 
produced his little whistle,put it to his lips 
and blew one blast. 

Whether or not towboat captains still car- 
ry traffic-cop whistles in their pockets I do 
not know. In those days they did andthis was 
the way they used them. When they towed ships 
in crowded harbors, the tug made fast along- 
side near the stern. The high-sided ship cut 
off visibility on one side so the captain 
boarded his tow,took up position on her quar- 
ter-deck or fo'c s'l-head and transmitted his 
engine-room signals to his mate by shrill toots 
on his whistle. The mate pulled the appropri- 
ate bell calls. Steering orders were passed 
along by word of mouth. Captain Harvey's whis- 
tle was ordering "one bell," meaning “slow 
ahead.'"' "Hard aport’"' commanded the Captain 
in his kindly drawl. No one else was near the 
wheel;it dawned upon methat Ihad been elected! 
Crushing down a second of panic, I pulled the 
helm around and jerked the engine bell. The 
gong clanged below. The little steamer vi- 
brated from the awakened engine and the stern 
swung Slowly out from the dock. 

Now an ordinary soul would have been sat- 
isfied to have had me work her around with 
her fendered nose snubbed against the wharf, 
but my good friend wanted me to get a thrill 
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supreme. He had the bow line let go and, 
guided by his orders, lI backed her out some 
fifty feet from shore, took her through some 
turning maneuvers and brought her back to the 
coaling station port side to,ready to take on 
the rest of her fuel. Then I was beckoned 
ashore. Captain Harvey did not spoil it by 
treating the incident as anything unusual. He 
merely smiled, climbed back aboard and,as the 
last coal rattled dustily below decks,got un- 
der way and went on about his business. 
* * * 

Captain Show of JOSEPH H. REDMOND 75095 
had no professional dealings with FLORENCE, 
because his tug was too small to handle a 
deep-water ship. I made his acquaintance at 
Vallejo Street. I suppose that he was amused 
by the sober-faced little boy wo knew nothing 
but ships and shipping. One day he surprised 
me by asking if I would like to spend the next 
afternoon with him aboard JOSEPH H. REDMOND. 
He was to tow a small barkentine across_ the 
bay to Oakland Creek, where she was to be laid 
up. He would be glad to call for me at Har- 
rison Street at twelve-thirty. 

Back on FLORENCE, I found my father cold 
to my invitation. "I donot know Captain Show," 
he said. Mother came to my rescue. "Ask him 
aboard when he comes and let us talk to him," 
she suggested. So when JOSEPH H. REDMOND 
pulled up to our dock,her captainwas asked to 
come aboard. A few minutes chat on our quar- 
ter-deck easily won parental approval and we 
were on our way. 

As we made fast to the empty barkentine, 
she towered over us. I accompanied my friend 
to her deck, where he introduced me to _ her 
master. Then I stood beside the tugmn while, 
whistle in frequent use, he worked the sail- 
ing vessel out of her slip, swung her around 


and headed her for Oakland Creek. 

It was fun crossing the bay, but I would 
rather have been on the tug. On reaching our 
destination and the barkentine having beam pro- 
perly made fast, her master invited Captain 


Show_and his guest below to his cabin. He 
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RELIANCE was another of the many San Francis- 
co tugs of the period of this account. She 
was built at Benicia, California, in 1889, 
measured 92.2 x 21.2 x 10.5 feet and is pic- 
tured here in 1898. 


-- The Will E. Symons Colln., SSHSA Photobank 
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produced a bottle and three glasses. The tow- 
boat captain looked troupled. "T don t know 
about the boy," he said. Turning to me he 
asked, "Do your folks let you drink anything, 
my lad?" "Only coffee," I answered. This was 
stretching the truth a little, for I was al- 
lowed only a well diluted cupon Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings. The steward was summoned, 
high-powered coffee was fetched for my sole 
benefit and we sat as three seafaring men 
should sit, with their voyage behind them,eah 
with his drink before him. 

It was time to head back for the Ship 
Owners & Merchants dock, so we did not linger. 
A long ladder led down to the JOSEPH H. RED 
MOND's deck. Captain Show led the way, appar- 
ently to catch me if I got dizzy. He need not 
have worried, for I was too much of asea child 
for that. 

The homeward trip provided the climax of 
my towboating experiences. We ran down the 
creek and out into the bay. Free from her 
tow, the tug seemed very fast to me. She 
threw up a business-like bow wave and her ra-= 
pid exhaust produced a throaty roar within her 
stack. She was but small fry among her kin-" 
dred, but £ loved’ her. q 

The captain glanced at me asI stood out-) 
side the pilot house door. "Can you steer?™ 
he asked. ‘7 

I nodded. "Come inhere beside me,then,." 

I took the spokes from him. It was a 
good sized wheel, with the tiller ropes wound! 
around a drum. It was lucky for me that there: 
was no steering engine for I had never been» 
close to one.I was given a mark on the city's; 
skyline to steer for. Captain Show sat down? 
on the transom cushion behind me. In a few} 
minutes he must have decided that all was go- 
ing reasonably well. | 

"I'm taking a little nap," he said. "You 
just keep her as she goes. If you have any, 
trouble, bang on the bulkhead just back of 
you. My room's just abaft; first door." 

Left to myself, I tasted life at its un-: 
believable best. Iwas a tugboat man, trusted 
on my own. I was full to my loadline witt 
confidence. Iwas so short that I could just 
see over the sills of the windows in front of! 
me. They were high windows, built to be out! 
of the reach of boarding seas. The tug steered: 
easily. It took little effort to keep her on 
her course. . 

I cast a calm professional look at 
steam schooner approaching at some distance. 
Small coastal lumber steamers were known as} 
steam schooners. This was SIGNAL. 
nized her because of her three masts, two be- 
ing the standard number. There was nothing to 
worry about, for her heading would give us af 
safe port-side to port-side passing. After af 
few minutes, it seemed to me thatwhistle sig- 
nals should be exchanged. SIGNAL seemed to i 


(( 


content to ignore us, apparently preferring 
to pass without blowing. I did not like that. 
My new-found dignity was offended. I decided 
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yo take the lead in the matter; I would in- 
‘ist on the proprieties. 

4 Above my head dangled the whistle lan- 
yard. I was not tall enough to reach it. I 
onsidered the matter. Then I put one foot 
ja the lower rim of the steering wheel ,stepped 
it to get take-off and jumped. I caught 
sae lanyard and hung on to it long enough to 
end out a magnificent, soul-satisfying blast 
at announced to the world that JOSEPH H. 
EDMOND was keeping to starboard. 

Dropping to the deck, I regained my grip 
#1 the wheel and was proudly drinking in SIG- 
‘AL’s answering roar when the door was flung 
yen and Captain Show rushed in. He darted 
spooks ahead and to each side, as if expecting 
Spmentary collision. Then he dropped upon the 
ficansom and breathed heavily. I suppose that 
Since his tug's whistle had _ startled him to 
onsciousness, he had been looking disgrace, 


NORDON C. GREENE at Hickman, Kentucky. 
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i, My backward glances at a certain week in 
ily, 1935 are bound to remind the reader of 
‘Riis article that I have put on almost twen- 
“ir-five years since the week when I was first 
“Sitroduced to steamboatin', Western River 
‘i:yle. To be exact, it was on the morning of 
Wuly 20, 1935, that I saw GORDON C. GREENE 
: the Pittsburgh waterfront. 
The drive from Cleveland,Ohio, to Pitts- 
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disaster, the wreck of his towboat and the 
loss of his ticket in their several ugly 
faces. He said nothing, but, as his respira- 
tion slowed down, he seemed to experience a~ 
great relief from tension. 

When we reached Vallejo Street, he let 
me dock her, standing beside me ready to take 
over if need be. By great good luck I got 
her into her berth without mishap. When she 
was tied up, I thanked the captain, climbed 
ashore and started on my homeward way. 

As I walked up the dock,the wind brought 
coal smoke and oily steam to my nostrils. It 
was JOSEPH H. REDMOND's breath and I looked 
back for a parting view of her. It was well 
I did. In a few weeks my sea life came to an 
unexpected end. I was swept far from the sea 
coasts to the Illinois prairies and it was to 
be many years before I was’ to see a tugboat 
again. 


-- Photograph by C. Bradford Mitchell 


TWENTY - FIVE YEARS AGO 


By Jean B. Hess 


burgh, Penna., is easily done in a morning. 
At East Liverpool, Ohio, one begins to see 
the sturdy towboats, with their barges of in- 
dustrial commodities. Back in 1935 many were 
still the sternwheelers. But at that time my 
ideas of steamboats were still confined to the 
Huck Finn-Tom Sawyer versions at the movies. 

A precipitous descent down a cobblestone 
levee was made by our car. At the foot of the 
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: Robert — Hess 
-- Drawing by Robert T. Hess 


Wharfboat. 


levee a feather-topped, twin-stack steamboat 
lay, white, neat, trimmed in the traditional 
gingerbread embellishments of the yesteryear 
boats. A great sternwheel,idle, awaited the 
engineers who in the afternoon would start 
that big wheel rolling. This picturesque boat 
was readying for the Saturday departure,in the 
gold-braid trade, bound for Cincinnati anda 
return within the week to Pittsburgh. CAPE 
GIRARDEAU had been purchased by Captain Tom 
Greene and "Ma'' Greene, a unique mother-son 
enterprise. The elder brother, Chris, main- 
tained the freight operations down at Cin- 
cinnati, with the two other boats of the line: 
CHRIS GREENE and TOM GREENE. Tom had been e- 
lected to handle the passenger-tourist job, 
assisted by his canny mother,a licensed pilot 
and master herself. Their new boat was re- 
christened GORDON C. GREENE in memory of the 
line's founder, Mary's husband,and the father 
of Tom and Chris. The GORDON was their es- 
pecial prize, and although it would haul some 
of the freight for the line, the main purpose 
would be to rekindle interest in passenger 
packet travel and recreate the flavor of steam- 
boat travel of yore. j 

The French Line obliged me _ by bringing 
out their glamorous NORMANDIE in 1935. My 
brother had first been offered the river trip 
invitation by our aunt (Eliza B.Saunders) ,who 
had previously extended these summertime tra- 
vel invitations to me. But Bob refused to 
settle for anything less than the magnificence 
of the French Line's new ship. That suited me 
fine. 

Mr. dna Mrs. Francis. Lo Bixler ot the 
Bixler Tours, New Philadelphia, Ohio, were 
already aboard that Saturday afternoon of Ju- 
Rye 2955, They and we were friends from 
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a 1931 motor-coach tour of New England. 


the various scenic regions of the United States. 
Mr. Bixler was a banker, otherwise. The Bix- 
lers had found one opportunity for steamboat 
travel down in the Bayou country of Louisi- 
ana, on the little KURZWEG. 
there that they got the yen for 
longer tour, by steamboat. 


It was probably 


Four years had elapsed between the Bix-— 
In 1931 I was mad for indoor 


lers and me. 
skating -- on the marble 
Bellevue lobby in Boston, that is. 
visits to Bunker Hill and the Lexington-Con- 


floors of the Hotel 


cord circuit, I amused myself,and appalled my 


elders. But time and the permanent wave, as 
well as a first lipstick, had wrought improve- 
ments, or so I believed. 
While the calliope from the 
heart,'' L unpacked in our tiny stateroom, 
Pittsburgh was gripped in the usual mid-sum- 
mer heat, relentless, stifling.Departure time 
brought welcome relief and cool breezes. We 
backed out, and headed down for the first dam 


steamer WASHINGTON played "Little Gypsy Sweet- 


of the 500-mile Pittsburgh-Cincinnati run, The — 
of the week, © 


steamer would return at the end 
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This 
genial and cultured couple conducted tours to 


conducting a 


Between. 


excursion 


> 
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another 500 miles. The "locking-through" pro-_ 


cess was always interesting, and added to it 
were the neat brick home and garden of the b&- 
master in charge of each lock, the high con- 
crete flood walls at each making 
effect for the various residences. 
locks, either the captain or the mate 
be on watch, and gave orders through a mega- 
phone. The captain was a big powerful man, 
with a surprisingly soft voice and drawl, his 
orders to the pilot sounding more like polite 
requests. The mate was a jolly, curly-haired 
fellow, who called me Miss Dolly Dimples.Once 


At the 


we passed by a lock, and saw its wickets were 


letting through the water - no locking through 
at that one. The rest of the time, the reg- 
ular program was the boat's signalto the lock 


being approached, the gates swung open in read- | 


iness, the pause while the pool was adjusted 
to the right level, the toot of the lockmas- 
ter's whistle, whir of machinery,andthe gates 
slowly swinging open with a groan,andth stam- 
er on its way again. 

Dinner time was announced byth steward's 
gong. The passengers went into’ the boiler- 
deck cabin and were seated at Pullman-type ta- 


bles for four. Spotless table cloths and fresh. 


flowers added to the famous description made 
by Mark Twain of a dining space as a 
splendent tunnel." 
signed to each two or so tables. 

Out on deck again the wind blew refresh- 
ingly; heat lightning danced; inside, lights 
shown; the little orchestra made tuning-up 
sounds for dancing. 

Sleep? That was something for landlubbers. 
The first night, even though I had had a busy 
day, I found such a variety of strange little 
sounds, noises, that it was nearly dawn be- 


Nre- 1 
A colored waiter was as-' 


a terraced | 


would . 
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; 
sore I finally slept. The door rattled an- 
oyingly. I tried holding it with one hand, 
) leeping on the other, face down. The RES Ele 
lew loudly, A-flat, just overhead. Right be- 
/eath my bed, the boilers and engine made men- 
cing noises. The floor wasalways warm under - 
oot from the heat of the engine room. At 
Ben the biggest noise of all was a load of 
foal put on, tumbling onto the main deck. 
Breakfast was served from seven until nine 
jm. We were at Wheeling, West Virginia,when 
iy awoke. Just outside our stateroom the ta- 


are was distributed with clanking somds. But 
a still was a fascinating way of life, even 


After breakfast, the steamer got under way 
gain, and we headed for Marietta,Ohio. Some- 
Mody played "Bringing in the Sheaves" on the 
ee: I read the funnies--Tarzan, probably. 


From carer until five p.m. that Sunday we 
.jad a lay-over at Marietta. Time enough to go 
Jp the hill and explore Marietta,serene,peace- 
.wul, with tall old trees, friendly and gra- 
jious houses, a lotus garden, the Muskingum 
Sliver flowing through the town, into the Ohio 
siver. The Campus Martius Museum housed the 
ld Rufus Putnam House, as well as a collec- 
tion of early Western Reserve relics,costumes, 
jusical instruments. On the way to the museum 
@e saw the early Ohio Land Office. Marietta 
Ss a beautiful little city,with a feel of the 
‘jld Western Reserve,a sugseshion of the South 
Trust beyond. 

GORDON C. GREENE was emitting sighs and 
Siteamy roars down at the landing. A noisy 
Mhing indeed, a steamboat readying for depart- 
wire. 

q Sunday night we made Parkersburg, West 
girginia; Monday morning Huntington,West Vir- 
Sjinia, where I drank an orange soda. Monday 
ight a farewell party with watermelons, for 
‘Whe crowd getting off at Cincinnati the next 
‘May. The hostess, Lillian Hughes, presided, 
‘ind also accompanied on the piano two vocal 
Sloloists, and C. W. Stoll of Stoll oil family. 
C. W." was then probably eighteen years of 
‘Age, longing for a river career and spending 
Woyous summers as Captain Tom's’ second clerk 
yn the steamer. "C. W.'' played a Cundy-Bet- 
‘ony flute, and one of his numbers was appro- 
Sriately "Beautiful Ohio." I also played a 
Wundy-Bettony flute -- not on that occasion, 
juowever -- so "C. W.'' and I exchanged remarks 
‘mn that score afterwards. 

| Tuesday morning early, freight was. un- 
t.oaded in the riotous but efficient way seen 
nly on the old-time packet boats. A groupof 
-hartered busses awaited passengers from GOR- 
WON C. GREENE who wished to tour Cincinnati. 
S(hat bus trip was nearly my undoing. I suf- 
|;ered from some version of bus-borne mal de 
nex. When we were finally discharged at the 
f}incinnati Zoological Gardens, I found relief 
band enjoyed the polar bears with the zest of 
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freedom from past sufferings. Lunch was eaten 
at the Canary Cottage,down in the city. Some 


of the Bixler group went over to the newly 


opened railway station to see the murals. My 
aunt and I went with a group totour the famed 
Rookwood Pottery. One lap of that journey was 
via cable car. After the Pottery,my aunt and 
I shopped in the department stores, and _ I 
bought a bracelet. I always bought souvenir 
bracelets in those days, wherever I went. 

Around five o'clock that afternoon a 
cloudburst brought relief to Cincinnati,whid, 
like Pittsburgh -- and all river towns -- was 
sweltering. Late hours were catching up with 
me by then, and while it rained, I had a re- 
freshing nap back in our stateroom. Every 
other night or so the boat served a midnight 
snack, put out on tables just outside th state- 
rooms on the boiler deck. The maddening crowd 
was no inducement to have sensible bed-time-- 
and moreover it gave me a good excuse to stay 
up and enjoy further owl activity. I hated to 
miss a thing. Then an early breakfast each 
morning. 

Tuesday night, I arrived socially: the 
captain asked me to dance. Somehow in those 
days I achieved a certain puzzling sophisti- 
cation, despite my extreme youth. But then a 
little make-up and a good hair-do can improve 
any woman, whatever her age. I am sure the 
captain took me for at least eighteen --and IL 
was asked to dance. Everybody in our little 
group, including the Bixlers and my aunt,were 
quite agog. I loved every minute of this at- 
tention. Other evenings I had quite willing- 
ly amused myself in solitary fashion w on the 
Texas deck, watching the dark shores, listen- 
ing to the lullaby from the stacks -- chuff- 
chuffing in rhythmic fashion -- hearing occa- 
sional strains from the little orchestra be- 
low -- "Latin from Manhattan," "The Continen- 
tal."" But now, it was my night to howl. 

A long-legged youth named Al had board- 
ed at Cincinnati. Al was a river fan and in- 
tended at Pittsburgh to have Captain Fred Way 
autograph his copy of the new Logof the BETSY 
ANN. Al and I made friends, and Al took me 
down to the engine room to visit and see the 
wheels go ‘round. 

Wednesday night, the cabin boys enter- 
tained after dinner with spirituals and soft- 
shoe dances. 

Thursday afternoon the boat stopped again 
at Marietta. In the evening there wasa grab- 
bag party. 

Friday afternoon, the boat passed _ the 
steel works of Pittsburgh. GORDON C. GREENE 
tied up at the old QUEEN CITY, then used as a 
wharfboat. QUEEN CITY has been a_ beauty in 
her day and now hovered in dusty glory at the 
Pittsburgh landing. Al took me over,explor- 
ing, on the old boat. He invited me to accom- 
pany him over to WASHINGTON ,where he expected 
to catch Captain Way and have the book auto- 
graphed. But I had other plans. The showboat 
GOLDENROD was moored behind Hornds Department 
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GORDON C. GREENE at Pickwick Lock. 
-- Photo by C. Bradford Mitchell 


Store and I was going along with the little 
Bixler group to see "No Mother to Guide Her." 
It was an unforgettable performance! The au- 
dience was encouraged to hiss, boo and did so 
with enthusiasm whenever the villian appeared. 
The audience also offered advice, and let go 
with an occasional scream. 

Saturday, July 27, brought a bus trip 
around Pittsburgh, lunch at Stouffer's. Then 
a farewell to the boat. After only a week's 
friendship, I would remember those deck vi- 
brations, the sound of the whistle, the charm 
of life aboard a steamboat. These memories 
would have to last for eleven years, until I 


could return to The River again. 


STILL GOING LIKE 60! 


By William G. Muller 


It is good that in this coming summer of 
1960-- a year that will be crammed with space 
explorations -- a Hudson River sidewheel pas- 
senger steamer will be making her way up and 
down the stream as usual. Certainly, to those 
of us who are keenly aware of a sidewheeler's 
charms, her continued operation is indeed 
most gratifying. 

The steamer referred to is the Hudson 
River Day Line's ALEXANDER HAMILTON (See au- 
thor's photograph on cover.) , with which many 
SSHSA members are well acquainted. This grand 
old flyer, although no longer keyed in the 
gracious note of her former years, retains 
her graceful, stately lines and the ability 
to beat her course along the river at a re- 
markable speed. 

Many of ALEXANDER HAMILTON's features 
recall those found on imposing Hudson River 
predecessors. For example, in the commodious 
pilot house, the old-fashioned double hand- 
gear steering wheels arc many inches over the 
pilot's head and continue down considerably 
beneath the green-carpeted floor. But to the 
helmsman's delight, a smaller, steam-powered 
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wheel is used for steering, with the large : 
hand-gear standing by only for emergency use, , 

A cluster of big, handsome ventilators : 
with six-foot cowls surround the steamer's ; 
two 28-foot high smokestacks, further adding : 
to the impressive appearance. And I doubt ; 
that anyone would deny that the old round-bar » 
or radial-type lifeboat davits that ALEXANDER | 
HAMILTON carries are in themselves most grace- : 
ful fittings. 

Worthy of note, too, is the vertical | 
stem-piece to which the three full-length | 
decks are secured at the steamer's bow. Dec-: 
orative, wood-carved scrollwork scrambles up| 
the sides of the stem-piece to give further - 
evidence of the artistic consideration given 
in the vessel's construction. 

Eleven tall flagstaffs, attractively ar-- 
ranged along the upper decks, provide addi-.- 
tional gaiety to shipboard atmosphere when 1 
colorful banners snap in the breeze. 

Some of the interior saloon decorations, , 
such as a number of fading oil paintings de-- 
picting historical event in the life of Alex-- 
ander Hamilton,and several comfortable wicker ° 
armchairs remainas a vestige of the steamer's ; 
more charming decor of years ago. 

The engine-room viewing area continually ’ 
draws an assemblage of interested onlookers, , 
many of whom are college students having: 
their first -- and possibly last -- look at : 
a steam, inclined, triple-expansion sidewheel . 
engine. The three huge, green-painted cranks, 
revolving amidan array of smaller engine com- 
ponents of brass and polished steel, are one 
of the steamer's most spectacular features. 

Her whistle, mellow and strong, still 
announces the approach to each river landing 
with the familiar long-short-long blasts which 
have resounded from Day Line steamers for so 
many years. 

Many faithful Hudson River travelers 
find utter contentment in reposing in a deck 
chair at an advantageous spot to listen to 
the swift, rhythmic chunking of the paddle 
wheels, the effect of which is somewhat hyp- 
notic and often leads to complete relaxation. 

It would seem then, a reasonable conclu- 
sion to say that ALEXANDER HAMILTON rates 
particular notice by steamboat enthusiasts, 
since she is becoming a last link with the 
by-gone years of reigning white sidewheelers 
which were built to serve during a more gra- 
cious era. And eventually, she, too, must ar- 
rive at her conclusive hour when the last 
pound of steam will sigh its way up through 
the escape pipe to whisp away into the night 
air as a final breath exhaled. 


* * * 


General statistics of ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 
Year built, 1924;over-all length, 349'; over- 
all breadth, 77'; cruising speed, 21 m.p.h.; 
passenger capacity, 3,675; gross tons, 2,367; 
horsepower, 3,500; passenger decks, 4; pri- 
vate parlors, 11; 
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| is is a view of Bairnsdale Wharf taken on Boxing Day, 1908. 
ere J.C.D., TANJIL, GIPPSLAND, BURRABOGIE and LADY HARRIET. GIPPSLAND was making her maiden 
4 -- Author's collection 
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From left to right the steamers 


THE STEAMERS OF ‘THE GIPPSLAND LAKES 


i By H. A. Bull 


For half a century,between the year 1880 
‘intil the 1930's, five small passenger steam- 
ers traded on the Gippsland Lakes. There had 
een some early steamers that had ceased to 
jun after 1900. These included the paddle 
eteamers TANJIL (first), which was burned at 
the Bairnsdale Wharf, EMU and LADY OF THE 
»AKE; and the screw steamers TARRA, TAMBO, 
IEL and BOGONG. The last-named was lost 
ith some of her crew while attempting to tow 
5: schooner from seaward through the piers at 
s,akes Entrance. 
A The five passenger vessels which sur- 
Syived three decades of this century included 
‘the screw steamers OMEO (52 tons; 100' x 18' 
™ 9'), commanded by Captain Masters, and DAR- 
me (43 tons; 95' x 17" x 8'),, commanded by 
Maptain Safstrom. They were both built in 
06880 and were owned by the Sale Steamboat Co. 
Whey carriedm the run between Sale and Lakes 
Mjntrance and were generally spoken of as "The 
Shale Boats." 
a The screw steamer J.C.D. (43 tons; 110' 
i 14' x 10’), Captain Neilson, built in 1880, 
‘as owned by J. C. Dahlsen & Co., and ran be- 
‘ween Bairnsdale and Lakes Entrance until 
1908, when the screw steamer GIPPSLAND (90 
fons; 120' x 23' x 14") was built to take her 
lace. J.C.D. then took up the run in the 
rinter ,Captain Lindermann being master, while 
vaptain Neilson was given command of GIPPS- 
uAND. These ships all carried large cargoes 
»£ fish, which was loaded into railway trucks 
it Bairnsdale and Sale wharves for the Mel- 
yourne fish market. GIPPSLAND had triple ex- 
vansion engines and was quite capable of do- 
ng 15 knots. She was called "The Greyhound 
»9f the Lakes" and was locally built at Paynes- 
Brille by P. Tierney. My brother, J. €. Bull, 
Boatbuilder of Metung, worked on her as ap- 


prentice shipwright. 

The paddle steamer TANJIL (44 tons; 90' 
x 20' x 7') was built at Sale by Mr. White of 
Williamstown. My father, Captain James Bull, 
was master and part owner with Messrs. Dahl- 
sen and Archibald. Captain Mersuglia was mas- 
ter later on, and after him my brother, Cap- 
tain eWeebul. My brother, Captain E. J. 
Bull, now of the motor ship WAREATEA, and I 
were deckhands on her for some years when we 
were lads. 

The steamer used to run three daily trips 
a week from Bairnsdale, across the Mitchell 
River, across Lake King, and 17 miles up the 
Tambo River to Mossiface and Bruthen. She 
carried large cargoes fa the gold mines along 
the Tambo Valley. The cargo was transhipped 
from the screw steamer DESPATCH at Bairnsdale. 
On the return trip she would bring back ore 
from the mines,and maize, wool and other pro- 
ducts from the surrounding district to be 
loaded into DESPATCH. Passengers who went on 
this trip could never be sure what time they 
would arrive back at Bairnsdale, as one cargo 
had to be discharged and another loaded at 
Mossiface. There were no motor trucks in 
those days, and all the hauling up the Tambo 
Valley was done by horse wagons and bullock 
teams. 

The Tambo River runwas very interesting, 
and local people, as well as visitors, used 
to enjoy it. On the way up the Tambo the 
ship passed through the Swan Reach Bridge, 
which was raised for her after the whistle 
had been sounded. After a mile's steaming 
the ship would pass’ through the lovely Tambo 
Cliffs, which towered overhead. From there 
the river was narrow, and TANJIL had tobe 
pushed round the bends with long poles which 
we carried for that purpose. One bend, called 
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was a source of annoyance to my 
father. TANJIL would not answer her helm 
here, but made a dive for the bank, with the 
result that, amidst the bustle of the moment, 
she would be called many things -- 'You old 
cow being the mildest of them. At other 
places along the Tambo the paddle wheels wuld 
batter their way across the mud, giving the 
ship a decided list,to the amusement and pre- 
tended terror of the passengers. 

On holidays these steamers would be used 
to run excursions to Ninety Mile Beach. With 
brass bands on their decks and crowded with 
people, they made a very gay scene. 


Humbug Bend, 


In 1912 a collision took place off Mos- 
quito Point, near Metung, GIPPSLAND cutting 
into DARGO, which had to be beached to pre- 


vent her from sinking. Later she was refloat- 
ed and repaired. 

The coming of the motor car put an end 
to all this Lake and River traffic, and one 
by one the steamers had to be taken off their 
runs and broken up or used as barges. GIPPS- 
LAND went to Sydney about 1936 and was used 
as a ferry boat. When World War II broke out, 
she was taken over by the navy to become H.M. 
A.S. GIPPSLAND and used in the islands by our 
invasion forces. After the war she was ac- 
quired by a syndicate for a gold-seeking ex- 
pedition to New Guinea and was abandoned in 
those waters in a sinking condition. 

DARGO was used as a houseboat for a num- 
ber of years after she was taken off the run, 
but in 1948 her usefulness was ended. 

The crews of these ships were mostly sea- 
farers who had found their way to the Gipps- 
land Lakes, but many were local men who learned 
their seafaring in those little ships. Quite 
a number of these joined sailers and _ steam- 
ers which took them over the seven seas, and 


their early training stood them in god stead, 
for they turned out to be excellent shellbacks. 
Like the old ships, many of the men who sailed 
them are sailing no more. 


BURRABOGIE is, here shown at Swan Reach on the 
Tambo River. -- Author's collection 
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TANJIL, also at Swan Reach. --Author's colln. 

Any history of Gippsland steamers would 
not be complete without some mention of LADY 
HARRIET and BURRABOGIE. 

LADY HARRIET was a small screw steamer 
of 16 tons, which used to tow a barge and 
tranship cargo from WYRALLAH when she was run- 
ning opposition to TANJIL in the Tambo trade. 

BURRABOGIE (90 tons; 
was originally a paddle steamer, built on the 
Murray River of Murray red gum in 1874. 
traded on the Murray for ten years and 
made the ocean voyage from there to Lakes En- 
trance. This was quite a feat for a river 
steamer ,as strong southerlies usually roar in 
from the Antarctic 
spend themselves on the Victorian coast. My 


105" x 16" x 10mm 


She | 
then — 


to bring heavy seas which 


father navigated her on this voyage and,as he © 


knew the coast well, he would be sure to pick . 


his weather and run for shelter at the first 
sign of a storm. Anyhow, she reached Lakes 
Entrance safely and about the year 1885 en- 
tered the Gippsland Lakes trade as a floating 
palace, run by my father. People used to 
board on her and tour the Lakes for a week's 
holiday. 
as it was.’ launched on the eve of a financial 
depression brought 
burst. After about a year, she was withdrawn 
and converted to a screw steamer ,with engines 
right aft. She traded in that capacity, car- 
rying timber around the Lakes for many years 
until about 1950. Then she was finally laid 
up, for because of the modern means of trans- 
port, there was no work for her to do. Her 
red gum planks were still as sound as they 
were the day she was launched. 

The Gippsland steamers 
part in the development of the Gippsland dis- 
perqa lene 
interesting chapter in maritime history -- so 
short a chapter in the long story of shipping 
-- should be closed forever. 

* * 

The nucleus of the foregoing article is 
the author's"Steamers of the Gippsland Lakes" 
from The Annual Dog Watch, No. 15, 1958, pub- 
lished by the Shiplovers' Society of Victoria. 
(See review, SB,xv:114.) This was used with 
the permission of the author and expanded with 


However, the enterprise was doomed 


about when the Land Boom 


played a large 


It is a very great pity that such an 


additional information supplied by him. In 


addition, Mr. Bull kindly supplied the illus- 
trations cf BURRABOGIE and Bairnsdale Wharf, 
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swhich were not included with the original. 
And since most of our readers are proba- 
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\IPILOT HOUSE continued from page 2 
jas possible with this issue. All contact with 
Miss Patton had to be by mail, so that the 
jRinauguration of the system was difficult both 
W#for her and for the editorial board. Under 
‘8the circumstances, we ask your indulgence for 
Yany slight deviations from style which you 
yaay notice. 

| The experiment, we believe, has been 
Sesuccessful and we shall continue this method 
5>f production. Now that it has been launched, 
=e shall be able to go forward with a minimum 
[pf lost time. 
a Here, too, we call your attention to a 
“jaew column of regional news, "Florida and the 
Vhulf Coast," which makes its maiden voyage on 
Spage 25. Frank P. Manwell will conduct it 
‘ind to him we give the traditional, "Welcome 
SGboard'" His own sentiments are expressed in 
“fis column. 


Capt. Donald T. Wright 
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bly not familiar with the Gippsland district, 
we give below a map of the area. 


LATE GOOD NEWS: 


The Wilson-Tolchester SS Co. 
has filed an application with the ICC to op- 
erate between Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
plans to use PORT WELCOME in that service dur- 
ing July and August. 


NOTE on Erik Heyl's list, pages 16 and 17: 

After this had been set in type, one of 
our members suggested that perhaps an expla- 
nation of the abbreviation '"PE'' was in order. 
It stands for "permanent enrollment." 


3,000 MARITIME BOOKS OLD AND NEW 
including Chandler's lLiverpool Shipping 
(includes detailed account of each Liver- 
pool line) $5.00.  Divine's These Splendid 
Ships (history of the P. & 0.) $4.50, both 
postpaid. Send for catalogues. 


Bookseller 
England 


Lancashire 


Capt. Donald T. Wright Invites You to Subscribe for 
#“e WATERWAYS 


JOURNAL 


There is nothing like The Waterways Journal, issued 
weekly since 1887, about the rivers 
Gulf of Mexico, and the boats, past and present, that 
have plied upon tnem. 
year are published of bygone steamboats, 
by full and accurate descriptive data. . . 

brings you 52 copies. 


THE WATERWAYS JOURNAL, 721 Olive St., ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


flowing into the 


lio fewer than 52 pictures each 
accompanied 
A $5 bill 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE, STEAMSHIP ORIZABA 


ORIZABA 


By Jerry MacMullen 


Of all of the merchant vessels which have 
called at San Diego, it is unlikely that any 
left her mark more indelibly on the city than 
ORIZABA, which came in from San Francisco for 
the first time on Jan. 10, 1865~ and ran un- 
til, old and outmoded, she left here early in 
1887 to be broken up. 

Her first master onthe San Diego run was 
Capt. John S.Batters; best known of those who 
commanded her, however, was Capt. Henry James 
Johnston --- affectionately nicknamed "Ninety 
-Fathom Johnston" and "Uncle Henry" --- who 
first brought her into port on Nov. 7, 1868, 
fell in love with San Diego, dreamed of a home 
on the hills overlooking the bay,and was pos- 
thumously,if only temporarily, honored by the 
name of a street and a subdivision. 

In a small way, ORIZABA is to San Diego 
what MAYFLOWER is to New England. "I came 
here from San Francisco in ORIZABA --'' or "My 
folks came here in ORIZABA --- '' are familiar 
statements to anyone talking to old-timers. 

Statistically speaking,she was a wooden, 
side-wheel steamer of 1244 tons,on dimensions 
of 246 feet statutory length, 35 feet beam and 
18 feet depth of hold, with oak frames, and 
chestnut planking; her vertical beam engine had 
a bore of 65 inches and a stroke of 1] feet, 
and she was built in New York in 1854. Data 
in the files of the Smithsonian Institution 
list Jacob A. Westerveldt as her builder. She 
was engined by the Morgan Iron Works, her 
wheels were 32 feet in diameter, and her cost 
was $240,000. She was, of course, a Coal 
burner, and her boiler pressure probably was 
around 55 pounds. Like all ocean-going steam- 
ers of the period she carried sails "just in 


case.'' Her paddle-boxes were of graceful con- 
struction, each with 32 wedge-shaped louvres; 
there was a sort of cat-walk atop each one, 
running athwartship, which constituted her 
bridge. The lunettes were flat, and decorated 
with a conventionalized carving. 

A painting of ORIZABA by Joseph Lee, a 


San Francisco artist famed for his scrupu- 
lously accurate "ship portraits," shows her 
with her forward shelter-deck, paddle-boxes 


and superstructure in dark colors, and flying 
the house-flag of Goodall, Nelson & Perkins, 
the firm which later became the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company. In 1912, however, a paint- 
ing attributed to Lee came to light ina Seat- 
tle sail-loft which shows herwith the shelter 
-deck above rail level, as well as the houses 
and paddle-boxes, in white. This painting, 
said to have been done in 1876, shows her 
wearing the familiar house-flag of P.C.S.S. 
Co.--the red Maltese cross in a white diamond, 


on a blue field. A close inspection of the 
two pictures -- comparison of wave-forms, an- 
gle of walking-beam,etc. -- reveals that they 


are basically identical. The original paint- 
ing probably was copied by Lee with the colors 
brought up to date; the 
ported to have been destroyedin thé San Fran- 
cisco fire of 1906. 

At a later period, a hurricane-deck was 
added above her deck-houses and her life-boats 
were raised to this new level. It is probable 
that this was done in 1885 when alterations 
were made in her construction to permit the 
carrying of cattle -- an ignominy suffered at 
the same time by the larger and much newer 
SANTA ROSA.? 


original one is re-. 
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f Built originally for the New York-Vera 
ioruz run, she came to the coast in 1856 for 
vacific Mail's San Francisco-Nicaragua-Panama 
“service. She was sold to the California Steam 
Wlavigation Company in 1865. Holladay & Bren- 
‘mam bought her in 1867; in 1872 P.M. got her 
figain -- and sold her to Goodall, Nelson & 
Yerkins in 1875.6 

I Many old sea-captains dream of a home on 
i hill overlooking the sea and Captain John- 
“ston, although not old, was no _ exception. 
there was a high point of land above Old Town 


saddled sedately up to Culverwell's Wharf. 
4 to a story handed down in the fam- 
ily, one voyage south had been particularly 
and the captain, to get away from it 
hill, hired a horse and went out for a long 
side. He decided to have a look at the point 
sihich he used as a navigational aid, and rode 
put to the spot. One look at the inspiring 
weriew, and he decided that this was it. To 
'Ninety-Fathom" Johnston, to thinkwas to act; 
jon Feb. 2, 1869, a deed was recorded, showing 
j=hat he had purchased from the City of San 
Yiego 65.1 acres of Pueblo Lot No. 1121, for 
sithich he paid $16.25. Possibly fearing that 
“ie had plunged too heavily, he turned around 
tund, on Mar. 13 of the same year, sold 32.55 
Sicres of it for ze to ORIZABA's First Mate, 
‘Wir. Ormsby Hite. 

| ORIZABA continued to plod back and forth 
ypetween here and San Francisco. The normal 


\.ay-overs at each end, she made port here 
vevery 12 days. Meanwhile Captain Johnston no 
Gioubt continued to dream of his hilltop home 
_>- a dream he was never to realize. Beloved 
Toy the travelling public and high in the es- 


8:0 go east and bring out, via the Straits of 
Silagellan, the company's new iron-hulled pro- 
Teller steamship STATE OF CALIFORNIA. But 
ethis honor, too, was to be denied him. An un- 
uedentified newspaper clipping in the family's 
Qrecords relates that "while passing along an 
Simusual place on the roof of the cabin" he 
a tumbled and fell, sustaining a rupture. It 
‘was not believed to be serious, and an early 
‘becovery was anticipated; he died, however, 
Ton Dec.28, 1878, in his home at 9 South Park, 
“fan Francisco,and was buried in Lone Mountain 
‘Isemetery. He was 51 at the time. 

a | The wind continued to whistle through 
the sagebrush, and the coyotes to howl, where 
‘aptain Johnston had planned his retirement 
‘home; ORIZABA, now definitely feeling her 
‘ears, shuttled back and forth between here 
md San Francisco. It is unlikely, however, 
that those who waved a cheery farewell to her 
is she let go her lines and backed down from 
(he wharf on Jan. 12, 1887, realized that 
hey were not to see her again. Now under 
‘@ommand of Captain Ingalls, she reached San 
S'rancisco five days later, and was scheduled 
‘:o start the return voyage southward on Jan. 
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21; on that day, however, it was announced 
that she would be laid up for repairs, and 
that ANCON (a side-wheeler of similar appear- 
ance) would take her place .8 

Apparently, it was decided that repairs 
were uneconomical. On March 31 the San Fran- 
cisco Call stated that she was lying at Broad- 
way wharf, "where her owners will break her 
up, she having outlived her usefulness." On 


May 28 an item in the same paper announced: 
"The superannuated steamer ORIZABA is being 
dismantled at Broadway No. l. Her paddle 


wheels and machinery have been taken out, and 
now her deckhouse and interior fittings are 
being removed." 

The dismantling of ORIZABA was not to be 
accomplished without incident, as the Call 
reported on Aug. 13, 1887: 

"Some few evenings since, at Broadway 
dock, four 2%-pound giant powder charges were 
inserted in the old machinery of ORIZABA and 
fired off for the purpose of breaking up the 
metal . . . but the iron and steel withstood 
the assault The next morning there was 
but a half-pound cartridge to be found on the 
dock, and this was placed in a piece of ma- 
chinery and fired. . to the surprise of the 
men, it was found that the piece had been 
blown to fragments, and ex-Governor Perkins 
was just congratulating the foreman on the 
work done, when a Teutonic gentleman, doing 
business some five blocks distant, looking 
wild-eyed and white in the face, carrying a 
big chunk of iron,came on the wharf in a high 
rage .. . Several more residents of the vi- 
cinity by this time were carrying iron back 
to the wharf from various quarters, and the 
foreman beat a retreat, leaving the ex-Gover- 
nor tompacify them. sy. ec) 


Shortly thereafter she was towed away 
to just south of the old Arctic Oil Works Pier. 
There they beached her -- ".... a great ocean 
paddle-wheel steamer made of wood... She 


had been a side-wheeler but there were just 
empty sockets where her giant wheels had once 
been . . . She made a favorite swimming plat- 
form for the South of Market Street Boys."9 

* * * 

The foregoing article is the first por- 
tion of "The ORIZABA-- and Johnston Heights," 
which appeared in the San Diego Historical 
Quarterly, July 1959, and is reprinted here 
with the permission of the author. The re- 
mainder of the article deals with the devel- 
opmentof the San Diego real estate which Cap- 
tain Johnston had purchased, and the story of 
Villa Orizaba. 

* * * 

The author included this explanation of 
the view of ORIZABA on the preceding page: 

"Apparently,no plan of ORIZABA is in ex- 
istence today -- and a plan was needed for 
future use in building a model of her. There 
was, however, a copy of a painting of her by 
Joseph Lee,and old-timers along the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront used to say that 'You could 
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rig a ship from one of Lee's pictures.’ With BE 
an opaque projector, the Lee picture was 4. 
flashed onto a large sheet of paper on which 
the vessel's statutory length had been laid 
out to appropriate scale. Adjusting for slight 
perspective, the outline was sketched in with 5 
a pencil, to be finished with ruling-pen, T- 6 
square, compass and spline." T 
* * * 

NOTES: 8 
1. San Diego Union, Dec. 31, 1878 

. 2, American Lloyd's Register, 1882 9 


. San Diego Union, Mar. 29, 1885 
. Kemple, op cit 
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Abstract of Title Middletown Addition,Vol. 
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Year PE Name of Steamer Year Dimensions Ton- Where Built and Builder 
No. (o is sidewheeler) Built nage 
(x is propeller) 
1819 2 WALK IN THE WATER o E816 4135! x 324 x.8°3 338 Black Rock, N.Y. N. Brown 
1822 4 SUPERIOR o 1822: » 126'6-x 28%8. x 106 ~ 3465 Buffalo, Nay: N. Brown 
1825 7 PIONEER o 1825 98 x GN 9es 3! 124 Black Rock, N.Y. B.Winslow 
1826 1 HENRY CLAY o 1825 P26" © x27 tx, 909 301 Black Rock, N.Y.J.L.Barton 
1826 100 NIAGARA o 1626. 2102s 20hf0ecs6! 157-iBlaek Rock<. Ney: 
1829 10 WILLIAM PEACOCK o 1829 227) x 1 Oth Te 120 Portland Harbor, N. Y. 
1831 8 OHIO o 1830 106'9 x 19'7 x 8'6 157 Lower Sandusky, Ohio 
1833 6 PERSEVERANCE o 1832 45' x I2%6ex-449 23 Erie, Pa. 
¥ 8 NEW YORK o 1833= 2141" 1. x24 e510 2c3 25 Brack Rock. aeNeay 
hy 18 ENTERPRISE o 1825 LOL: x 20:04e x 29107 219 Cleveland, Ohio 
rf 22 DANIEL WEBSTER o 1833 £48" 3 224 Pox alo" 338 Black Rock,N.Y. Jas.Carrick 
1834 5 GOVERNOR MARCY o 1833 .125'9: xiStoers72") 161° -BlackeRock sy Nony. 
" 7 VICTORY o 1834 86'6 x26 x26" 77? Buttalow Nay. 
: 16 GENERAL PORTER o 1634 °-cL47"1. x727' 10x 953 $3424 Black RockeeNasy. 
1835 3 CHARLES TOWNSEND o 1635: 2136" x: 245625410: 312. ‘Beffalo, “Nerve 
1836 3 WM. P. F. TAYLOR o 1835 88'2 x: 17"6ex 6°8 °°95 = "Siiver: Creek, Nays 
26 MAZEPPA o 1836 Vis aee Sel Sn > ee 135 50 Buffalo, N. Y. Jas.Carrick# 
J 27 CAROLINE o 1824 TL” x) 206x556 45 Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 
4 46 SHELDON THOMPSON o 1830 =-123". x 22"6"x 9°4> ~241—-Ruronm,. Oate 
E 49 DEWITT CLINTON o 1836 27” Xa27 S2exor 413 Huron, Ohio Fairbank Church 
1837 3 BARCELONA o 1836 o7' x TT t6exsGn7. 102 Dunville, Upper Canada 
“4 9 UNCLE SAM o 1832." 136'4 x°23"4-x'7"45 220. Detroit. Mich: 
23 NEW ENGLAND o 1837. 148'8 x 26'3 x 11'4 416 Black Rock, N.Y. J. W.Banta 
" 39 CONSTELLATION o 1837 150'6 x°28"%6. x 12") 483° ‘Charleston; "Onto 
a 48 MILWAUKIE o 1837. 172' x 24' x 10'l 401 Grand “Island;N.YP thotaleme 
1838 5 BUFFALO o 1838 189'5 x 28"2 x12" 613. “Buffalo, “N: <¥-"John=-Gareies 
as 7 ROBERT FULTON o 1835 139'8 x 26'6x10'8 368 Cleveland, Ohio 
" 17 WISCONSIN o 1838 © 157' x 29° x-11*6 -490°=Gonneaut; Ohio?) C.kWa-Joqee 
2 21 RED JACKET o 18382110" x Tl6te34 148 Whitehaven,N.Y. John Englis 
us 44 CONSTITUTION o 1837 144'9 x 28'1x11'l0 440 Conneaut, Ohio 
an 60 FAIRPORT o 1633 413519" x 2249 259 Fairport, Ohio 
" 66 LEXINGTON o 1838." 152" x 22°6ix° PEST) 35349 °Black River ,7Ohio 
1839 3. BUNKER HILL o 1837 154'4 x 28'4x11'6 457 Charleston, Ohio 
Ly 6 MONROE o 1834 144'7 x 26' x 9'8 341 Monroe, Mich. | 
: 20 CHAUTAUQUE o 1839-_ 123'8 x°18'2x7°6 161 Butfalo. Never een eae 
aS 30 ANTHONY WAYNE o 1837 156' x 25'9 x10'10 390 Perrysburg, Ohio 
us 33 JULIA PALMER o 1836 108'3 x#26": x221%50 3299) BattalowN.ey = 
1840 7 CINCINNATI o 18390 107 208 = eee 163 Cleveland, Ohio 
- 27 MISSOURI o 1840 = 180' x 28'8 x 12'5 612 Vermillion,Ohio B.S.Goodsell\f 
34 JAMES ALLEN o 1839» "133° x 2s 213 Detroit, Mich. | 
I. 40 WATERLOO o (Ferry) 1840 91'6 x 18'4 x 6'4 98 Black Rock,N.Y. J. W. Bantalfl 


STEAMBOATS ENROLLED AT BUFFALOE CREEK DISTRICT 


During the First Twenty -Five Years of Steam Navigation 


Compiled by Erik Heyl 


On the Great Lakes, 1818 - 1843 
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Year PE Name of Steamer Year Dimensions Ton- Where Built and Builder 
No. Built nage 
1841 11 ROCHESTER o ES3S 90158" 5. x 27'6. xi7 "6.4472 - Richmond City ,;.Ohio 
um 22 VERMILLION o 1838 151'8 x 25'6 x10'6 385 Vermillion, Ohio 
. 32 WILLIAM H. HARRISON o 1840 ~ = 154' x 22' x 10' 326 Maumee City, Ohio 
1842 7 RED JACKET o 1838 ETO" x2 Th x58! 148 Grand Island, N. Y. 
” 14 LEXINGTON o 1838 162) 2x-22°6x°11t1 7363 _ Black “River, Ohio 
a 15 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN o 1842 SSF x 19 P10. x29 231 Buffalo, N.Y.Gillman Appleby 
ae 27 ~STAR OF CLEVELAND o 1837 LOB NS er TES 74 138 Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
1843 2 NORTH AMERICA o £8349 24778 x 26" x10; 361 Conneaut, Ohio 
a 3 GREAT WESTERN o Po350- leo ex 64' Six 3! 780 Huron, Ohio 
. 10 HERCULES x 1843 MGsd-k 2eULOUs. 6215256 Buffalo, On. Ya) Weceanta 
i 15 UNION o 1843 192 Fie 6 xe 59 t62.. Buttalo. N,- Vi .deaws panes 
33 COLUMBUS o t3o5mr tO" x 26° 1x DiAJ« 391 Huron, Ohio 
is 42 GENERAL PORTER x 1834 147'1 x 27'10 x 9'3 342 Black Rock, N.Y.changed from 
side-wheels to propeller 
1844 3 UNITED STATES o 18347 ©140' x 2814.x.10' 366 Huron, Ohio 
ae 22 WISCONSIN o LooSken2ae 8° x 301 uses! 887 Lengthened in 1843 in Buffalo 
u 28 CHICAGO o 1336-405" x- 20% sx. 0h6 186 St. Joseph, Mich. 
é 32 INDIAN QUEEN o 18504594-00'9 x. 15211 x7 4s 112 Buffalo. Ne: Yui). We Banca 
t 37 CLEVELAND o 16374, 186' x 238°411.% 1158 579). Huron, Ohio 
a 45 ST. LOUIS o 1844 190'1 x 27'5 x 12'4 618 Perrysburg,Ohio Sam, Hubbell 
“ 52 SAMSON x 1843 134° x 257) x8! 250 Perrysburg, Ohio 
Yy 59 NEW ORLEANS o 1844 185'4 x 2618 x, 127 10» 610. Detroit.Mich,; <5... F .2Goodson 
1845 24 PRINCETON x 1845 177'10 x 24'6x10'10 455 Perrysburg,Ohio Sam. Hubbell 
4 5; @ TROY; 0 1845 186'2 x 27'6 x 11'4 546 Maumee City, Ohio 
J. 36 OREGON o 1835 02038'6 x 30"«x/! 1314,.-781). Newport ,~ Mich; 
mn 37 INDIANA o 184200: 174' x 26' x:12'4. .534° Toledo, Ohio 


KRKKK KKK KEK KE 
The above list is an abstract of the original enrollments formerly at the Buffalo office of the 


U. S. Customs Service and gives all the steamers enrolled in the Buffaloe Creek District. 
Subsequent enrollments of the same 
have not been included. 


steamer is listed by its first enrollment. 
often ran to a dozen or more 


Each 


steamer, which 
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BOAT - TRAIN SERVICE 
ON LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


By Clarence 


The historical results of steamboat oper- 
ation in conjunction with railroad service re- 
minds one of the old proverb, "Don't bite the 
hand that feeds you." History reveals some of 
the railroads, however, have been pretty ruth- 
less at doing just that. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting his - 
torical exhibits is that of the Boston&Mainées 
interest, development and decline in steam- 
boat service on Lake Winnipesaukee. Too,there 
is the pride with which we can look upon the 
present survival of the service without the 
direct aid, financially or otherwise,from the 
railroad that once operated such a_ flourish- 
ing waterborne business. 

While the Boston & Maine's abandonment of 
its Winnipesaukee steamboating interest was 


perhaps not as serious a blow upon the  tra- 
velling public as the abandonment of the old 
Fall River Line, it caused considerable con- 


cern to the residents, historians, and every 
man, woman and child that ever boarded these 
old sidewheelers. The railroad fought tooth 
and nail to acquire a monopoly on _ the lake; 
then after some fifty years, were just as anx- 


N. Rogers 


ious to rid themselves of it. 

Before the boat-train history of lake 
service can be told, it is first necessary to 
review briefly the railroad development that 
literally surrounded these waters. There were 
no less than three different lines serving the 
numerous hamlets along the shoreline. Before 
consolidation which resulted in the Boston & 
Maine system, the Concord & Montreal RR oper- 
ated from Concord, N. H., via Laconia, Lake- 
port, and Plymouth to Montreal. The Boston & 
Maine, operating into the White Mountains by 
way of the Conways, pushed a branch line from 
the junction at Sanbornville, N. H., to the 
shores of the lake at Wolfeboro. The third 
line, known as the Cocheco Railroad, was pusted 
from Dover, N. H., to Alton Bay and _ eventu- 
ally on to Lakeport along the’ south shore, 
where it connected with the Concord & Mon- 
treal. 

The C.& M.RR operated the paddle-wheeler 
LADY OF THE LAKE out of Lakeport, and the Co- 
checo RR owned and operated the larger and 
more sumptuous sidewheeler DOVER in competi- 
tion. With the merger of these railroads in- 
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to one system, DOVER was renamed CHOCORUA and 
LADY OF THE LAKE became the spare boat. With 
this consolidation, the Boston and Maine con- 
trolled all the largest steamers on the lake. 
There were other vessels,but the railroad now 
enjoyed the best facilities, the best sched- 
ules, and the best patronage, with two branch 
lines and a main line feeding traffic to the 
steamers from all sides. 

By 1870, traffic had reached such propor- 
tions that a new ship was a necessity,am this 
resulted in a steamer of far greater dimen- 
sions than anything seen heretofore. Born on 
the shores of Lake Winnipesaukee, MOUNT WASH- 
INGTON, a vessel of immense paddleboxes and 
tall stack, was destined to enjoy more than 
fifty years of envied popularity. Fitted with 
eight staterooms on each side of her main deck, 
plenty of deck space, a restaurant and other 


features, she entered service in 1872 ina 
blaze of glory -- a glory that never ceased 
throughout her career. 

Since MOUNT WASHINGTON was too large to 


operate into Lakeport, terminal facilities ad 
a railroad station were established at The 
Weirs. It might even be a point of specula- 
tion that the hamlet of Weirs became an impor- 
tant vacation center largely because of MOUNT 
WASHINGTON. 

Each year,at the beginning of the summer 
season and through Labor Day, the "MOUNT" 
plowed her way serenely twice a day on the 
four-hour run around the Lake,calling at Bear 
Island, Center Harbor,thence down across "the 
Broads" to Wolfeboro,Alton Bay and back to The 
Weirs. Main point of connection was at the 
latter terminal, for the original Concord & 
Montreal line had become the main line of traf- 
fic. The Wolfeboro-Sanbornville branch and the 
Lakeport branch, originally the Cocheco RR, 
withered in importance to strictly branch line 
service. While there were numerous trains on 


the Wolfeboro branch, equipment on both lines 
usually consisted of a light 4-4-0("'American" 
type) locomotive of the 800 or 900 series with 
two or three open-vestibule coaches. 

By leaving Boston on the morning train, 


MOUNT WASHINGTON at the wharf at Wolfeboro. 
Meeting her is a B. & M. train on the Wolfe- 
boro-Sanbornville branch. -- Author's colln. 
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via Concord,connection could be made promptly 
with the steamer at The Weirs. It was possible 
to sail around to Wolfeboro or Alton Bay and 
make good connections back to Boston via the 
branch lines or remain on the steamer until 
its return to The Weirs,where connection could 
be made with the "White Mountain Express"back 
to Boston. It constituted one of the best om- 
jay trips available to the public. Up to the 
end of the "MOUNT's'' career, the fare was but 
a dollar for the four-hour round trip on the 
steamer. 

Propeller steamers such as UNCLE SAM, 
GOVERNOR ENDICOTT and others thrived on other 
services, but MOUNT WASHINGTON still queened 
it over all, the last sidewheeler on the Lake. 

Early in 1930, the railroad recognized 
the need for replacing aging MOUNT WASHING- 
TON. She had faithfully performed more than 
fifty years of continuous service,and the can- 
try was undergoing a depression of uncertain 
proportions. Perhaps it was best that plans 
were made for getting out from under before 
it became too late. 

Captain Leander LaVallee had operated 
steamers around the lake fora number of years, 
eventually breaking them up after their years 
of usefulness had passed. It was, therefore, 
something in the natural course of events that 
he was contacted as a possible purchaser of 
the ''MOUNT". 

Rumors travel fast, and since it was as- 
sumed Capt. LaVallee's interest would be in 
scrapping the vessel, multitudes rose up to 
protest the sale. Hearings were held, at Con- 
cord, where it was finally decided that be- 
cause the railroad was losing thousands of 
dollars a year (it was reported as high as 
$30,000 per annum), the road could not be 
expected to operate the steamer on sentiment. 
The sale was allowed to go through. 

Imagine the joy that followed whenit was 
learned that Capt. LaVallee had no intentions 
of scrapping the vessel, but to recondition 
and operate her} 

During the next five years, LaVallee en- 
joyed the benefits of a gold mine, and at the 
same time considerably improved the vessel, 
including a new bottom. There must have been 
a number of red faces among the Public Serv- 
ice Commission members! 

As time rolled on, the railroad dropped 
much of its cooperation with LaVallee, as il- 
lustrated one summer when your author boarded 


the 'MOUNT' at Wolfeboro, planning to make 
connection with the train for Boston at The 
Weirs. Just as the gangplank was being low- 


ered, a two-car passenger train pulled in and 
out of The Weirs’ station without so much as 
noticing the steamer's arrival. All attempts 
at connection at Alton Bay and Wolfeboro had 
ceased long before. 

The rails at Wolfeboro were ripped up from 
the pierhead and back across the main street 
as far as Wolfeboro station, and service on 
that branch dropped to a mixed train daily. 


| 


* * * 


GOV. ENDICOTT. 

-- from the 
Eldredge Col- 
lection, Mar- 
- iners Museum 
yx * * 
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Several years later the Lakeport branch was 
likewise ripped up from the town of Alton, 
leaving only facilities for freight service. 
Later, this too was ripped back to the town 
of Farmington, N. H., where there were a num- 
ber of factories. 

At The Weirs m the night of December 22, 
1939 ,the railroad station,wharf, other build- 
ings nearby, and the old MOUNT WASHINGTON went 
up in smoke. Being in the dead of winter ,lit- 
tle or no help was available until long after 
it was too late to save anything. Next morn- 
ing, in the midst of smouldering embers, ice 
and snow, little remained of the famous old 
paddlewheeler other than her huge walking-bean 
and boiler. This looked like tt end of steam- 
boat service on the lake. 

Probably the most courageous of all in 
the face of this disaster was Capt. LaVallee. 
Plans were made to replace the loss, but it 
was easier said than done. Building a new 
ship seemed impossible although it was con- 
sidered. Nothing on Lake Winnipesaukee was 
large enough or suitable for the run. UNCLE 
SAM and SWALLOW were good steamers,but small. 
GOVERNOR ENDICOTT drifted at her moorings at 
Lakeport without engines and too weak for 
service. After exhausting every known pos- 
sibility, there remained but one vessel --- 
CHATEAUGAY on Lake Champlain. 

But CHATEAUGAY was a big steel-hulled 
paddler, many miles away. However, matters 
crystalized, and the salewas consummated with 
the Champlain Transportation Company. The old 
(1888) steamboat was stripped down to the bare 
hull, which was then cut into sections and 
loaded onto flatcars and routed over the Mont- 
pelier & Wells River RR and the Boston & 
Maine. The hull was reassembled, new steam 
screw propulsion machinery installed, and a 
modern superstructure added. 

Christened MOUNT WASHINGTON II,the ''new'' 
steamer took her place late in the season of 
1940, and endured no end of minor troubles. 
World War II had an equally bad effect, but 
after the war, with diesel engines installed 
in place of her gone-to-war steam plant and 
with the roman numerals dropped from her name, 
she resumed service. Today it would take a 
real steamboat detective to find evidence of 
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the old CHATEAUGAY about her. 

With the railroad no longer attempting 
to connect with the modern MOUNT WASHINGTON 
at Wolfeboro,Alton Bay or The Weirs, the pub- 
lic now arrives by private motor car or bus. 
The ship's passengers will miss the thrashing 
thrust of the paddles and the trainside meet 
at Wolfeboro, but MOUNT WASHINGTON is still 
providing the next best thing to steamboatin' 
on "Beautiful Waters in a High Place." 


The present MOUNT WASHINGTON, with UNCLE SAM 
at the left, Aug. 4, 1951. -- Photo by DCR 


For The Blue Pencil ! 


In John Haskell Kemble's article in the 
Winter 1959 number,xvi:101, GEORGE S. SIMONDS 
was inadvertently carried as GENERAL GEORGE 
S. SIMONDS. This departure from the author's 
manuscript occurred during the preparation of 
the issue and was not discovered until the 


master sheets had been sent to the printery. 


ARTICLES NEEDED 

Our file of material for future issues 
is growing slim. If nothing pertaining to 
your favorite field has appeared recently, it 
is because nothing has been submitted. So 
now it's your turn! Write in longhand or 
type, but please leave ample space between 
lines for editing. And include all available 
illustrations. 
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50th STATE 
Part IV -- Conclusion 


by Robert W. Parkinson 


More familiar to our readers are some of 
the ocean steamships whose routes radiated from 
the "Star of the Pacific'' to Vancouver, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and other West Coast 
ports, the Gulf of Tehuantepec (Salina Cruz) , 
Panama Canal, Straits of Magellan, New Zea- 
land, Australia, the Orient, and the islands 
Ot thes Pacific. We mention some of them be- 
low, but there are many others deserving men- 
tion. We hope our readers will supply further 
articles, both on individual steamers and on 
various phases of the history of Pacific steam- 
ers. We would appreciate any corrections. 

In 1867 Pacific Mail inaugurated a trans- 
pacific line of sidewheelers which passed north 
of the Islands. Only in emergencies did they 
stop at Honolulu: COLORADO,winter of 1874/75; 
ALASKA, 1878. Their later screw steamers made 
infrequent calls there until 1896,when it be- 
came a regular port of call. 

Ben Holliday in 1867 placed on the San 
Francisco-Honolulu run the sidewheelers IDAHO 
and MONTANA. The screw steamer AJAX of this 
line arrived at Honolulu on January 27, 1868. 

The completion of the transcontinental 
railroad May 10, 1869, had a great effect on 
Pacific shipping and led to establishment of 
steamer mail service from San Francisco to 
Sydney via Honolulu. In 1870 the British 
steamship WONGA WONGA, American-Australian 
Line, arrived at Honolulu April 19 from Syd- 


se 
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ney, connecting with Holliday's IDAHO for San 
Francisco. The British CITY OF MELBOURNE and 
the American steamship AJAX were also used. 
This service was replaced in 1871 by the Cal- 
ifornia, New Zealand & Australia Steam Nav- 
igation Co., formed by Holliday and Wm.H.Webb 
with the sidewheelers NEVADA,NEBRASKA and DA- 
KOTA. The sidewheeler MOSES TAYLOR was also 
used, but usually between San Francisco and 
Honolulu. This line was replaced in 1874 by 
the Australasian & American Mail Steamship ©. 
with the British screw steamers MONGOL, TAR- 
TAR, McGREGOR, MIKADO, CYPHRENES and CITY OF 
MELBOURNE. Pacific Mail took over the service 
in 1875 with the chartered British steamship 
VASCO DA GAMA and the steamship COLIMA, pend- 
ing completion of new steamers building at 
Chester, Pa., by John Roach: CITY OF SYDNEY 
and CITY OF NEW YORK. Chartered new by Pacific 
Mail from the English owner wre AUSTRALIA and 
ZEALANDIA. Pacific Mail dropped this service 
in 1885. For six months in 1873 ,Pacific Mail 
had run the iron steamship COSTARICA between 
San Francisco and Honolulu until she was bad- 
ly damaged by running aground at _ the Golden 
Gate. 

In 1882 the Oceanic Steamship Co. arrived 


on the scene, with a San Francisco - Honolulu — 


service by the chartered SUEZ until its own 
two new steamers arrived. MARIPOSA reached 
Honolulu August 8, 1883, and ALAMEDA in Octo- 
ber. In December 1885 Oceanic S.S. Co. and 
Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand inaugurated a 
joint mailservice,San Francisco-Honolulu-Syd- 
ney, with MARIPOSA, ALAMEDA and 
MARAROA. The latter vessel proved unsatisfac- 
tory and was replaced with ZEALANDIAby Ocean- 
ic. Union's MONOWAI replaced ZEALANDIA on 


-- Matson Line photograph, from author 


the British 


\ i. 
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j this run in 1890. By 1886 AUSTRALIA and ZEA- 
 LANDIA were under Hawaiian registry, with the 
j}owner given as John S. Walker. Both of these 
| continued in Oceanic's service for many years. 
(| MONOWAL was replaced by Union's MOANA in 1897. 
|With the annexation of the Islands and the ex- 
tension of the U. S. coastwise laws,the Brit- 
4 ish steamers withdrew from this service. (MO- 
* arrived Sydney Oct. 28,1900 from San Fran- 
cisco.) Oceanic placed cree new steamers on 
y the run: SIERRA, SONOMA and VENTURA. This 
jmail service eodetauéd until 1907. (For a la- 
4 'ter adventure of ZEALANDIA,see SB ii11:336-8.) 
Canadian-Australasian Royal | Mail Line in- 
J augurated Sydney -Honolulu-Vancouver service 
May 18, 1893, with MIOWERA. Union acquired 
{this line in 1901. Vessels were often inter- 
wichanged. Among these have been WARRIMOO, 
1, AORANGI , MAKURA, MARAMA, PALOONA, MAUNGANUI, 
NIAGARA, TAHITI, motorship AORANGI, MONOWAI 
4(11I) and AWATEA. In 1894 MONOWAIL was SASS 

“for two voyages by Shaw,Savill & Albion Co.'s 
ganuuia. The twelve-cent"Republic'"' postage stamp 
tof Hawaii issued in 1894,pictures this steam- 
mer. The reason still puzzles students of Ha- 
‘iwaiian philatelic history. Union service to 
#San Francisco via Tahiti omitting Hawaii, was 
“resumed 1910-36. For the outstanding military 
Mand naval activities of these vessels in the 
@ South African War and World Wars I and MII, 
a see Union Line: A Short History of the Union 

'Steamship Co. Cor or) New ew Zealand by Sydney D D.Waters 
‘and "The 'All Red Route’ 1893-1953: A History 
of the Trans-Pacific Mail Service between Brit- 
Wish Columbia, Australia & New Zealand" by J. 
‘JH. Hamilton in the British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, January-April 1956 combined issue. 
W(The latter is available for one dollar Cana- 
sidian from the British Columbia Historical Assn, 
*#Provincial Archives, Parliament Bldgs., Vic- 
@toria, B. C., Canada.) 
| The Occidental & Oriental Steamship Co. 

/ between San Francisco and the Orient began in 
41875 with ships chartered from the White Star 
@Line. From 1892-98 occasional calls were made 
Jat Honolulu, but after 1898 to the end of op- 
@ferations in 1906, it was a regular port of 
(Fcall. Among these steamers were COPTIC, GAE- 
LIC and DORIC. 
| The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. in 
1901 began New York- San Francisco-Hawaii 

‘freight service via the Straits of Magellan 
with AMERICAN. In 1907 they inaugurated their 
“Tehuantepec Route to Salina Cruz. In 191%, 
service began via the Panama Canal. 

Later Pacific Mail liners included CITY 
}OF PEKING, CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO(lost 1901), 
SIBERIA, MANCHURIA and 
MONGOLIA. Ownership of the company changedin 
#1915 and transpacific service ceased util the 
if )following year when the Dutch-built COLUMBIA, 
GECUADOR and VENEZUELA were put on. These were 
ieplaced in 1921 by a service operated by Pa- 
iicific Mail for the U. S. Shipping Board with 

4 535° s, starting with GOLDEN STATE b PRESIDENT 
‘ CLEVELAND. 
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Any attempt to list the 535's and 502's 
built for the U. S. Shipping Board with changes 
of name, and to record the frequent transfers ~ 
of routes and operators in the early '20's, 
without greatly confusing the reader, would 
require more space than is available. We hope 
such a complete list of 535'sand 502's can be 
compiled for an early issue of SB. Matson 
Line operated during 1921 between Baltimore, 
San Francisco and Honolulu, HAWKEYE STATE b 
PRESIDENT PIERCE, and BUCKEYE STATE b_ PRES- 
IDENT TAFT. Dollar Line entered the passenger 
business with the 502 PRESIDENT HARRISON a 
WOLVERINE STATE in round the world service in 
1924 and subsequently acquired many 535's and 
502's, including those operated by Pacific 
Mail for transpacific and world service. In 
1929 Dollar acquired MANCHURIA b PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON and MONGOLIA b PRESIDENT FILLMORE, 
which were then operating intercoastal for 
Panama Pacific Line. Under the Merchant Mar- 
ine Act of 1928 were built PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
and PRESIDENT HOOVER. (See also, SB vii:21;49 
for Dollar fleet list by C. S. Ashdown and E. 
K. Haviland; Lives of the Liners by F.O.Bray- 
nard; Troopships of World War IL by R. W. 
Charles) Under construction at Bethlehem- 
Alameda Shipyard, Inc., Alameda, Calif.,as P2 
transports, hulls 9 and 10 were completed as 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and PRESIDENT WILSON’ in 
1947 and 1948. The liner PANAMA, built by 
Bethlehem at Quincy in 1939, b JAMES PARKER 
(Army transport) c PANAMA,joined the "new" or 
postwar APL Fleet 1957 as d PRESIDENT HOOVER. 

No stranger to Honolulu was the speedster 
GREAT NORTHERN b COLUMBIA (USS) c H. F. ALEX- 
ANDER d Br. e GEORGE S. SIMONDS (U. S. Army 
transport). 

Honolulu has been visited by many world 
cruise liners. For example,in the winter and 
spring of 1922-23, LACONIA, RESOLUTE, EMPRESS 
OF FRANCE and SAMARIA; in December 1924, BEL- 
GENLAND; in 1925, the Cunarders CALIFORNIA, 
FRANCONIA and CARINTHIA. 

During World War I several German steam- 
ers were interned at Honolulu, while Matson's 
MAUL, MATSONIA and WILHELMINA went to the At- 
lantic to serve as transports. 

A feature article in SB ii:159-162, told 
of a former Boston-New York steamer ,MASSACHU- 
SETTS (1907-17) b SHAWMUT (USS, 1917-28)c OG- 
LALA (USS) ,which was sunk at Pearl Harbor and 
subsequently restored to active service. Many 
were the liners and freighters that stopped at 
Hawaiian ports during the war years as troop- 
ships, supply ships and auxiliaries. On the 
other hand, many navy tugs,landing craft, pa- 
trol craft etc. have since become commercial 
tugs, ferryboats, fishing boats, passenger or 
freight boats on widely scattered home wa- 
ters. 

In 1922 the Los Angeles Steamship Co., 
operating the famous YALE and HARVARD between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles (San Pedro) in- 
augurated Los Angeles-Honolulu service with 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES, which arrived at Hono- 
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lulu on Sept. 20. CITY OF HONOLULU, return- 
ing from Honolulu on her first voyage, burned 
at sea on October 12, 1922 and her passengers 
and crew, picked up from boats seven hours 
later by WEST FARRALON,were later transferred 
to the Army Transport THOMAS. The steamer 
was then sunk by gunfire. The third ship was 
CALAWAIL built 1893 at Belfast as the British 
MOBILE b SHERMAN (US Army Transport). 


The Canadian Pacific transpacific 'Em- 
presses'' began regular calls at Honolulu in 
LO3L% (See W. Kaye Lamb's "Empress Odyssey: 


A History of the Canadian Pacific Service to 
the Orient 1913-45," British Columbia Histor- 
ical Quarterly, January 1948, which includes 


the war activities of these liners; and Lives 


of the Liners.) 


For more specific information on the 
earlier steamships, see the following by John 
Haskell Kemble: The 
"Sidewheelers across the Pacific," The Ameri- 
can Neptune, Jan. 1942; "A Hundred Years of 
the Pacific Mail," The American Neptune,April 
1950; "The Big Four at Sea: A History of the 
Occidental & Oriental Steamship Company," 
Huntington Library Quarterly, April 1940;"The 


Transpacific Railroads, 1869-1915," Pacific 


MATSON NAVIGATION 
1901 


Compiled by 


Vessels are listed in the approximate or 
parentheses is the building date, while those 
is given in parentheses, then the vessel was 
to the nearest foot. 

Unless otherwise noted, 
engines; and one funnel. 


all vessels had 


il ENTERPRISE (1882) 1901-37 
SUL) 3% BYy/ 

25 ROSECRANS (1883) 1902-05 
325 x 38 1905-06 

Big HILONIAN (1880) 1905-17 
SYAIQ) Ske S\7/ 

“ae LURLINE 1908-28 
UNSY $k 58} 

De WILHELMINA - 426 x 54 1909-40 

6n HYADES (1900) 1910-28 
SSolexe4), 

ihe MATSONIA 1913-37 
480 x 58 

8. MANOA 1913-42 
423 x 54 

9. MAUL 1917-41 
484 x 58 

10. HAWKEYE STATE (1921) 1921 
SHE Sie 7) 

11. BUCKEYE STATE (1921) 1921 
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Historical Review, Aug. 1949. 

Under Hawaiian registry as "Merchantmen 
& Traders" rather than "Coasters," were ZEA- 
LANDIA, AUSTRALIA, CHINA (II) and the follow- 
ing, about which further information would be 
appreciated: 
SAN MATEO, blt. 1888, South Shields, England; 
a CHARTERS TOWERS (Br.) b SAN MATEO (Haw.) c. 
SAN MATEO (U.S. 116972). 
AZTEC, blt. 1894, Newcastle, England; a CAN- 
TERBURY (Br.) b AZTEC (Haw.) c AZTEC (U.S. 
107547). Purchased by Pacific Mail in 1895. 
BARRACOUTA,blt. 1883, Glasgow, Scotland; Bri- 
tish, Hawaiian and U.S.(3844) registry. Pur- 
chased by Pacific Mail in 1890. 

Log Chips,Jan. 1955, discusses transfers 
of registry from Hawaiian to United States. 

We have not discussed the Matson Line, 
for Lloyd M. Stadum's fleet list covers that 
subject. In closing we will mention the 
Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., a freight 
service operated by Matson and American-Hawai-~ 
ian from 1928 to 1937, with a total of 22 
"Golden" ships -- not to be confused with the 
U.S. Shipping Boards 502's and 535's. Matson 
operated the "Oceanic'' portion and American- 
Hawaiian the "Oriental." 


COMPANY FLEET LIST 


to 1958 


Lloyd M. Stadum 


der in which they joined the fleet. The year in 
following show the years of service. If no year 
built for the company. Length and beam are given 
a steel hull; 


single screw; reciprocating steam 


Passenger, iron hull. 
ST. GEORG) 

Passenger, iron hull. (a METHVAN CASTLE b COLUMBIA) 
Tanker. Sold. Wrecked 1/7/13. z 
Passenger, iron hull. Sold. 


(a TRIUMPH b GADITANO) 


Scrapped. (a EHRENFELS b 


Torpedoed 5/16/17. 


Passenger. Sold. Scrapped 1952. (b CHIRIKOF c 
RADNIK ) « } 
Passenger. Sold. Torpedoed 12/2/40. 

Freighter. Sold. Scrapped 1935. 

Passenger. Sold. Scrapped 1957. 

(b ETOLIN) 

Passenger. Sold. (b BALHASH) 


Passenger. Twin screw turbines. 

Sold. Scrapped 1946. 

Passenger, US Shipping Board "535,"twin screw,tur- 
bines.-Returned to USSB. (b PRESIDENT PIERCE c} 
HUGH L. SCOTT) Sunk at Casablanca, November 1942. 
Passenger ,US Shipping Board "535," twin screw,tur- 
bines, Returned to USSB. (b PRESIDENT TAFT c WIL- 
LARD A. HOLBROOK) % = | 
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12. MANULANI 1921-49 
481 x 62 
13. MANUKAI 1921-48 
481 x 62 
14. MAHUKONA (1919) 1922-40 
| PASS) Sc UE 
|} 15. MAKAWELI (1919) 1922-37 
25 38x 44 1937-46 
} 16. MAKENA (1919) 1922-40 
253 x 44 
17. MAUNA ALA (1918) 1923-41 
ni 421 x 54 
18. MAKIKI (1917) 1923-46 
} 402 x 54 
19. MAUNAWILI (1921) 1925-46 
440 x 57 
20. MAUNALEI (1921) 1925-48 
| 440 x 57 
p21. MANA (1919) 1926-41 
324 x 46 


j, COVERS AND MASTHEAD CUT 

The view of ALEXANDER HAMILTON on the 
i front cover was taken by William G. Muller 
last year and illustrates his "Still Going 
Like 60!" on page 10. On the back cover, 
a the striking view of PRINCESS HELENE, which 
} operates between St. John, N. B., and Digby, 
N. S., was made by R. Loren Graham. 

. The masthead cut, furnished by William 
| A. McDonald, is of either EGYPT or SPAIN -- 


i probably the former -- of the National Line. 


Inland Rivers 


DELTA QUEEN resumed her traditional end 
“) of-winter trip to New Orleans and the Mardi 
| Gras with her first 1960 sailing from Cincin- 
# nati February 20. Her owners announce that 
| she will make four other trips to New Orleans 
this year,one to Chattanooga,one to Reelfoot 
(8 Lake ,one to Pittsburgh, and one to St. Paul, 
@ besides her 7-day trips to Kentucky Lake, on 
}one of which,July 9, those lucky SSHSA mem- 
) bers who can will hold a week-long meeting. 
AVALON a IDLEWILD,only excursion steam- 
9 boat "tramping" the rivers today, will run 
,excursions out of Pittsburgh May 20-June 5. 
| Two salvage operations on _ steamboat 
hwrecks of the Civil War period were reported 
under way last fall and winter in the Lower 
i Mississippi area. On the Yazoo 14 miles from 
{ Vicksburg, skindivers claimed to have found 
i the wreck of the USS CAIRO. On the Quiver 
+ River near Indianola,Mississippi,many relics 
§ have been recovered from what is believed to 
» be the wreck of the Confederate steamer DEW 
| DROP, scuttled April 25, 1863. 

iL The world's most powerful towboat, the 
), Federal Barge Lines' 8,500-horsepower UNITED 
! STATES,is to have a sistership. The keel for 
@ the 184'x 58' x 12.5' vessel was laid at the 
),New Year season on the ways of the St. Louis 
| Shipbuilding & Steel Company. A quadruple- 
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Freighter Turbines. Sold. (b PROVIDENCIA) 
Freighter. Turbines. Sold. Scrapped 1952. 
(b SOROL c VINCENT) 
"Lake" type freighter. Sold. Foundered 3/17/41. 


(a COVERUN c SANTA CLARA) 


"Lake'' type freighter. (a COWEE) 
Tanker. Sold. 
"Lake'' type freighter. Sold. (a COWBOY c NADA 


d KALLE e SARONIKOS) 


Freighter. Wrecked 12/10/41. (a CANIBAS) 


Freighter. Sold. Scrapped 1953. (a RHODE ISLAND 
b WOONSOCKET d RIO CHAGRES) 
Freighter. Turbine. Sold. Scrapped 1958. 


(a MOUNT CARROLL c SOCRATES 
e PORTARITISSA) 

Freighter. Turbine. Sold. Scrapped 1954. 

(a MOUNT CLINTON c SANTA ROSA d CAPO MANARA) 
"Submarine" type freighter. Turbine. Sold. 
Scrapped 1945. (a MORAVIA BRIDGE) 


d?SOUTHERN ALBATROSS 


: (To Be Continued) 


screw craft of about 9000 horsepower ,costing 
some $1,000,000,she will be delivered in July. 

On October 5, 1959, as the sternwheel 
steamer MISSISSIPPI began her annual inspec- 
tion trip with the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion on board,it was announced by her owners, 
the U. S. Corps of Engineers, that the 220' 
vessel, built 1927 as the third of her name 
in this service,will be retired in 1960. Bids 
were immediately invited fora210' twin-screw 
diesel MISSISSIPPI to replace the famous old 
steamboat. On December 17 it was disclosed 
that the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation of 
Pascagoula was low bidder,at $1,458,402. -The 
Engineers' present river flagship,which suc- 
ceeded MISSISSIPPI of 1882 and MISSISSIPPI a 
LEOTA of 1905,will stay in harness until her 
own successor is delivered. 


SUMMER MEETING PLACE 


reminder of our 
DELTA QUEEN. 


This is another 
summer cruise on 
time is 3:00’p.m. E.S.T. July 9 from Cincin-= 


week-long 
The sailing 


nati, with a return early on the morning of 
Saturday, July 16. (Photo from E. J. Quinby) 
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Great Lakes System 


Duluth to Niagara 


Rev. Edward J. Dowling, S. J., Editor 
University of Detroit, McNichols Road 
at Livernois, Detroit 21, Michigan 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, sixth unit of the 
Great Lakes fleet of Inland Steel Co., was 
launched at Manitowoc on January 21. A pon- 
derous vessel, 730" lengthsoca.<x 75' x 29%, 
she will carry 27,000 tons on a 25-foot draft 
and is scheduled to go into service with the 
opening of navigation. Itwill be remembered 
that Inland pioneered the Great Lakes super- 
freighter with its WILFRED SYKES, just ten 
years ago. Promotion literature on EDWARD L. 
RYERSON says this vessel will have ''The most 
distinctive stack on the Great Lakes." 

As the new comes in, the old goes out. 
One of the vessels sold for scrapping in the 
last year was JUPITER 77458, launched in 1901 
at Lorain by American Shipbuilding Co. (hull 
308) for the old Gilchrist Transportation Co. 
She was one of six identical freighters, the 
others being MARS b MARTIAN, scrapped in the 
1930's; NEPTUNE b WILLIAM M. CONNELLY c MAR- 
TIAN, still in service in Canada Steamship 
Lines; SATURN b J. FRATER TAYLOR c ALGOSOO, 
in service in Algoma Central fleet; URANUS b 
W.C. FRANZ, lost in collision in 1934 on Lake 
Huron; and VENUS b STEEL PRODUCTS, presently 
in service for Steel Products Steamship Co. 
Their dimensions were 346x48 x 38 feet, with 
a carrying capacity of 5,500 tons. We cannot 
help but admire the close to 60 years of life 
of four of these vessels. 


Niagara to the Sea 


Daniel C. McCormick, 
1 Isabel Street, Massena, 


Editor 
New York 


A new ferry for the Department of Trans- 
port will be built by Halifax Shipyards,Ltd., 
at Halifax to operate between Cape Tormen- 
tine, N. B., and Borden, P.E.I. She will be 
double-ended, 279 feet long, with diesel en- 
gines by Ruxton-Paxman. The capacity will be 
68 autos and 300 passengers, and the cost, 
$2,970,000. 

The new laker, to be completed this year 
for the Scott Misener Steamships, Limited, 
will be followed by another of essentially 
the same dimensions from the same yard. The 
second ship's basic dimensions are 772'6" 
over all and 75' beam. 

Another laker, this one under construc- 
tion at Lauzon by Davie Shipbuilding Ltd. for 
N. M. Paterson & Sons, was begun in November 
and is scheduled to be launched in June 1960. 
Powered by a 4400 h.p. steam turbine, the 
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The launching of JUPITER at Lorain, Ohio, in 
19088 -- EJD colln. 


vessel will be 605' over all x 62' beam x 33". 
depth, with a gross tonnage of 9960. 

The beginning of March saw the DOT break- 
er D'IBERVILLE moving down-river from Montreal 
after cutting a channel out through the har- 
bor. The first vessel to dock at Quebec city 
this season was the British freighter BASKER- 
VILLE on January 3. This was the earliest 
opening in history for Quebec, beating by far 
last year's record established when the Dan- 
ish HELGA DAN arrived in February. 


West Coast 


Robert W. Parkinson, Editor 

3051 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
Tied up at Oakland Mole since her last 
trip on July 30, 1958, SAN LEANDRO has been 
sold to be used as a floating night club at 
Acapulco. It has not yet been decided whether 
she will make the trip under steam or under 
tow. A turbo-electric double-ender, she made 
the trip up from San Pedro to San Francisco 
in 1923 under steam. During World War II, she 
was towed to Portland for use in shipyard 
service, and towed back again. 

Another San Francisco Bay double-ender 
to see the coast of Mexico was SAN PABLO. She 
was first towed to Grays Harbor, Washington; 
then in 1941 to Guaymas, and after the war 
back to San Francisco Bay. She was a fish re- 
duction plant. 

The double-ender YOSEMITE ,which in Apr.- 
July 1940 made the trip from San Francisco to 
Montevideo as the Uruguayan steamer ARGENTINA, | 
made a fuel stop at Manzanillo, Mexico. | 


Mystery Picture Solved! 


Lloyd M. Stadum and Wallace R. Beardsley 
have identified the views in SB xvi:89 as be- 
ing of PRINCESS ROYAL at Esquimault in 1907. 
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44 Atlantic Seaboard to the Chesapeake S. S. Co., plied regularly 
i in passenger and freight service between Bal- 
timore and West Point. This pier has long 
. ae, i i 

iNew York and Philadelphia Areas ee eee 


A modern replacement for the Washington 
excursion steamer MOUNT VERNON has been de- 


Harry Cotterell, Jr., _ Editor signed by the Coast Engineering Co. of Nor- 
; 36 Alexander Street, Newark 6, N. J. folk for the Wilson Lines. More than 30 ship- 
7 yards have been invited to submit bids for 
| Operation of the Holland Hook Ferry, be- the construction of the vessel. These will 
jeitween Staten Island and Elizabethport, N.J., be opened March 31. She will be 160' long and 
wacross Arthur Kill, had to be suspended on 38' in breadth, with an 8' draft. In summer, 
wSunday, January 10. The reason was that a she will be employed between Washington and 
smotorist, driving at a speed estimated to be Mount Vernon, and in winter will operate out 
50-70 m.p.h., crashed through the six-foot of Miami. 


; igh steel fence across the ferry entrance at 
lizabethport and plunged into the slip. Just 


‘ithen PIERMONT, Capt. Elmer Johnson, was ap- Florida and the Gulf Coast 
“proaching the slip with two foot passengers 
olaboard. Had PIERMONT been a little further Frank P. Manwell, Editor, 2706 Adele 
yin the slip,it is possible that the car might Road, Jacksonville 11, Florida 
have landed on the ferry and perhaps killed 
sithe passengers, who were standing well for'd. Having been raised along the shores of 
—_— "Beantown" (Boston), I found it easy to de- 
7) velop an admiration for steamers when I first 
“iNew England and Eastern Canada went aboard a Nantasket boat at the age of 
! eight. I was privileged to work on the old 
Doris V. Green, Editor "Nanny" boats during my high school years and 
126 Broad Street, Groton, Connecticut ALLERTON a HOMER RAMSDELL was my favorite. 
The mention of this proud vessel brings back 
NORTH HAVEN, the second of the new Maine many fond memories. 
sState Ferry Service vessels for Penobscot Bay, When I finished schooling, it was Uncle 
Yarrived at Rockland Jan.30 from Port Deposit, Sam's Navy for me. With salt water in my 
oMd., under tow of Red Star's PORT JEFFERSON. shoes, I was ready to see the world on the 
(On Feb. 8, she made her first run between finest ships afloat. The Navy had a different 
‘Rockland and North Haven, where she was met idea and exported me to a place on the map 
‘by a large crowd and _ the high school band. known as Green Cove Springs, Florida, for 
@Meantime, the third of the ferries, WLLLLIAM shore duty. After this tour of duty was ac- 
/SILSBY , had arrived under tow from Port De- complished, I decided, with the help of my 
@posit and on Feb.13 entered service to Vinal- wife, to put Florida sand in my shoes perma- 
Whaven. The last of the four, EVERETT LIBBY, nently. 
jis still under construction. When completed, It is a privilege to bring you news of 
@ishe will run to Vinalhaven and WILLIAM SILSBY ship activity in this area. And it is good 
‘twill ply to Swans Island. to share this ship news with fellow men who 
: | Interested citizens in Newport,R.I., are take an interest in a mode of transportation 
‘tattempting to preserve the ferryboat GOVERNOR that is the champion to us all. 


* * * 
West India Fruit & Steamship Co.'s CITY 
OF NEW ORLEANS ,a five-million dollar railroad 
car ferry built in Kure, Japan, now operates 
three times a week between West Palm Beach, 


John L. Lochhead, Editor Fla., and Havana, Cuba. The vessel is 520 
a The Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va. feet long, has a 70-foot beam, a displacement 
of 12,000 tons anda _ top speed of 22 knots. 
1 Belden Little, one of the salvors of AF- She was completed in August 1959 and then in 
WeicAN QUEEN, has been awarded the pon rect re September sailed into Jacksonville (Gibbs 
“raise DIXIE QUEEN. Little is alone on this Corp. yard) for a builders check-up. In ad- 
venture. Lloyd E. Deir, another of the AFRI- dition to carrying 58 railroad freight cars, 
AICAN QUEEN salvors, has plans to raise ANDREA the ship also takes a passenger list of 12. 
"DORIA this spring. CITY OF NEW ORLEANS is steam powered with twin 
| The first ocean freighter to dock at West screws and by far the most impressive looking 
(Point, Va., in many years left there early in ship in Jacksonville in many months. 
February for Europe after loading wood pulp Eastern Shipping's YARMOUTH and EVANGE- 
Jat the Chesapeake Corp. pier on the York Riv- LINE were in Jacksonville at Merrill-Stevens 
ter. Until World War II, CITY OF RICHMOND, Dry Dock & Repair Co. shipyard in early De- 


WCLTY OF NORFOLK or YORKTOWN, then belonging cember and left well painted as usual. 
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MONREALE, a 438-foot Italian cargo ves~ 
sel, spent most of 17 hours on Sunday, Feb. 
21, stranded in the St. Johns River. She ran 
aground in 23 feet of water about 200 yards 
off the river's east shore. Drawing 26 feet 
of water,the ship was finally freed with tug- 
boat aid. She had lost a propeller blade 
south of Florida and was headed for Merrill- 
Stevens Dry Dock & Repair Co. Luckily, she 


carried a spare propeller and so was able to 
depart on time for Italy. 

The 36-car ferryboat BUCCANEER a NORFOLK 
COUNTY has been operating for about two years 
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between Mayport and Fort George in Florida, 
Service is supplemented by the 2l-car ferry 
JEAN LAFITTE a HUDSON-ATHENS b RELIANCE ,which 
was built in 1921 at Washburn, Wis., froma 
design by Eads Johnson. She was constructed 
for Hudson River service between Hudson and 
Athens and is said to have been the first di- 
rect diesel-propelled ferryboat on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. It was rumored that last year 
would bring her career to an end, but the in- 
crease in traffic on the Buccaneer Trail and 
the need for a relief boat, seem to have bur- 
ied the idea. 


The Buccaneer 


| 


JEAN LAFLTTE 
High Seas 


Frank O. Braynard, Editor, 213 Glen 
Avenue, Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y. 


Your editor enjoyed a five-day sail from 
Marcus Hook to Beaumont on the 30,000-ton oil 
tanker WESTERN SUN recently. The trip proved 
most entertaining and educational. 

Owned by Sun Oil Co., the vessel is one 
of the few such ships protected by what is 
known as the ''C02" system. She is made far 
safer than most oil tankers through the pro- 
duction and distribution to her tanks of flue 
gas. A system devised by Sun Oil and only re- 
cently approved by the Navy, the safety fea- 
ture is costly to install, but would seem 
well worth it. The flue gas, by forcing oxy- 
gen out of the cargo tanks, prevents combus- 


Frank P. Manwell collection 


tion. During the war, many Sun Oil tankers 
did not explode and burn except at the point 
of a torpedo impact. In one instance, three 
punctured tanks burned furiously for several 
days, but the oil in the rest of the ship did 
not explode. 

We had a good healthy storm the _ second 
night out and your editor was tossed about in 
his cabin. Four bureau drawers, a desk drawer 
and a basket of fruit all spilled out at the 
same time. Trying to get some books on a 
shelf before they tumbled out -- despite an 
inward slant to the bookshelf --, your editor 
was hurled at the cabin's bulkhead with unex- 
pected force and tossed the other way by the 
succeeding roll of the ship. The clinometer 
showed, however, a maximum list of only 15 
degrees -- nothing to compare with the 35 de- 
gree list the same ship had rolled on an ear- 
lier voyage this winter or the almost unbe- 


|lievable 44 degrees registered by the Dutch 
tliner ORANJE recently in a blow. 
| Off the Florida Keys we were forced to 
}alter our course a bit to avoid Navy frogmen 
searching for what may have been a lost mine. 
Still farther alongwe were briefly on a col- 
}lision course with either the old YARMOUTH or 
“her sister, EVANGELINE out of Miami. In- 
3 stead of insisting on the right of way,which 
-}was ours,our mate gave way despite a crowded 
stsea Toho 
It was a thrilling sight to pass through 
s| the maze of oil rigs rising out of the ocean 
fon the approaches to Port Arthur. The re- 
(turn flight home, made in six hours, was un- 
atcomfortable and bumpy -- nothing compared to 
sithe joys of the trip down. 

* * * 
Two World War I Shipping Board freight- 
ajers met recently in the North Sea in unex- 
fpected fashion,when the Soviet steamer KHAR- 
KOV collided with the Turkish TANAR,  sink- 
ing her. KHARKOV was built as WESTBORO at 
seSeattle in 1918. She served many years as 
tJANE CHRISTENSON of Christenson SS Co. Lend- 
Stleased to Russia during World War II, she 
fwas STALINGRAD for about a year. TANAR , 
ibuilt at Los Angeles in 1920 as WEST NOMEN- 
r TUM, was PENNSYLVANIA for both States SS Co. 
wand Weyerhauser Line. She was sold foreign 
jafter World War II. Actually, she was the 
Nisecond collision victim of the former JANE 
CHRISTENSON, which, in 1935, sank the Colo- 
nial Line's Long Island Sound passenger str. 
LEXINGTON a WASHINGTON, with a loss of four 
vilives in the East River. CHL, SG, CBM 
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Overseas 


From the Antipodes comes news of fine old 
essels and fine new ones. "Glamor ship" of 
a@iAustralia's coastal fleet and "most ambitious" 
‘Yof that continent's shipbuilding products to 
date ,is PRINCESS OF TASMANIA,370'(o.a.)auto- 
land-passenger motorship, which is now making 
three round trips aweek between Melbourne and 
'Tasmania,across Bass Strait,for the Austral- 
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ian National Line. Interest is reported grow- 
ing for a similar ship to ply from Sydney to 
Tasmania. At the other end of life, the fam- 
ous 11,037-ton MONOWAI built 1925 at Belfast 
and owned by the Union Steam Ship Company of 

New Zealand, is to be withdrawn from the New 
Zealand-Australia run this May. Her owners 
have decided, in the face of airline gains, 
that the expenditure of 4,000,000 pounds for 
a replacement is not justified. The Nautical 
Magazine reports that ABILITY, "one of Aus- 
tralia's last paddle-wheelers..is ending its 
days in the Hunter River, Newcastle, N.S.W., 
as a gravel dredge." 

In the Philippines, the Government has 
introduced a bill to authorize loans to ship- 
owners for new inter-island ships. The 140 
now in service are,it is said, "Becoming too 
old," a statement seemingly borne out by two 
recent disasters, the sinking of PILAR II, 
with 100 passengers,of whom only 11 survived, 
and the December loss of the motorship RIZAL 
during Typhoon Gilda,with 66 of 118 rescued. 

Still in the Far East,the 18-knot,2800- 
ton passenger diesel KURENAI MARU was launched 
last October by Mitsubishi for Kansai Kisen, 
prime operator on Japan's Inland Sea. Novem- 
ber brought the trials of the 12-knot 277' 
passenger-cargo motorship WATAMPONE for the 
Government of Indonesia-- one of three being 
built by J.L.Meyer of Papenburg/Ems ,Germany. 

An outstanding new "short sea" liner uw- 
der the French flag is the 357' NAPOLEON, de- 
livered to the French Line in December for 
their Corsican service by the Societe des 
Forges & Chantiers de la Mediterranée. With 
a service speed of 18 knots (she did well 
over 20 on trials), she will carry 1200 pas- 
sengers and 100 cars between either Marseil- 
les or Nice and the four chief Corsican ports. 

Most important midwinter launching in 
Britain is that of the twin-screw passenger 
liner CAESAREA, by J. Samuel White of Cowes. 
Largest shipever built for British Railways’ 
Channel Island services,she will have a sis- 
ter. The latest Mersey ferry is the twin- 
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screw MOUNTWOOD, built by Philip & Son of 
Dartmouth forthe Birkenhead Corporation. Her 
speed on trials was 12% knots. 

For the Irish port of Waterford and for 
the coastal shipping of the British Isles, 
January 16 was a dark day. The Clyde Shipping 
Company of Glasgow on that date suspended its 
Glasgow-Dublin-Waterford-Cork service. Begun 
in 1856 by the screw coaster VIVANDIERE, the 
line had ceasedto carry passengers after 1952, 
andwas finally discontinued entirely because 
of rising labor costs and dwindling dairy 
cargoes from Ireland. Not one cattle cargo 
was carried in 1959. As the chief shipping 
activity of Waterford,it willbe sadly missed. 

HELEN CRAIG of 1891, one of the oldest 
of Britain's steam coasters, has been sold 
for scrap. 

As a sort of footnote to the survey of 
extant European paddle steamers completed in 
our last issue, we present a few curiosities 
and addenda. First,the advance of diesel has 
brought several hybrid paddlerswith straight 
oil or diesel-electric engines, mostly con- 
versions of former steamers. These include: 
Bosphorus (Turkey) 

Denizcilik Bankasi T. A. O. 
SUHULET 
Clyde River (Scotland) 
British Railways 
TALISMAN (the only one not ex-steam) 
Danube River (West Germany) 
Erste Donau Dampfschiffahrts 
STADT PASSAU STADT WIEN 
Lake of Geneva (Switzerland-France) 
Cie.Générale de Navigation sur le Lac Léman 
GENEVE LAUSANNE 
ITALIE MONTREUX 
VEVEY 

Reportedly the only sternwheel steamer 
in West Germany, if not in Europe, ELSA was 
operated until last year on the River Fulda, 
by Ernst Ziegeof Kassel. Dr. Schmidt reports 
her current conversion to a motorship. 

Strangely similar to sidewheelers in out- 
ward appearance are two Rhine vessels pro- 
pelled by Voith-Schneider propellers set in 
"boxes" along the sides. These are the new 
flagship of the Koln-Dusseldorfer Rheindampf- 
schiffahrt, BERLIN, and the Duisburg-Ruhrort 
WESTMARK, owned by Gebriider Luwen. 

Of boats listed in earlier installments, 
the following are known to have been retired 
or scrapped since 1958: FRAUENLOB and KAISER 
WILHELM of the K61n-Diisseldorfer Rheindampf- 
schiffahrt ,DELPHIN and PHUNIX of Hapag-Hadag, 
and GERMANIA and STADT LAUENBURG of the Ober- 
elbe und Lauenburger Dampfschiffe. 

A correction: the proper name of the 
paddler listed (SB, xv:113) as ERNST LUDWIG 
is GROSSHERZOG ERNST LUDWIG. 

The last German sidewheeler on salt wa- 
ter left the earthly scene just too soon to 
figure in our tabulation. FRISIA IX a NOR- 
DERNEY of the A.G. Norden-Frisia of Norddeich 
was broken up in 1957. 
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Reviews Send books for review, reading 


notes and contributed reviews 
to: C. Bradford Mitchell, 
7019 Shore Road, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


British Shipping, R.H. Thornton. New York 22 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 32 E. 57th), 2d ed., 


1959.: 274 pages. L1l. $4.00. 

It is 20 years anda world war since the 
first edition of Mr. Thornton's fine volume 
on shipping in the "English Institutions Se- 
ries." A new edition was needed, not merely 
because of the fairly momentous additions to 
be made but because the whole context of what 
was once the world's most international activ- 
ity has changed--and not,in the author's re- 
iterated view,for the better. Hence, a large 
part of this edition is entirely new matter. 

The book falls in two parts: the first a 
perceptive summary in seven chapters of the 
history of British and,toa remarkable extent, 
of world shipping. The second, more specifi- 
cally British yet still with much general ap- 
plication,is a vividly informative and quite 
adult textbook in the intricate subject mat- 
ter of shipowning,ship operation,cargo-hand- 
ling, design, documentation, and personnel. 

Written with clarity,humor, and a nota-~ 
ble degree of objectivity, this edition jus- 
tified the high esteem in which the first is 
held. Any shiplover will find it of value. 


SAVANNAH, Ahoy’, Malcolm Bell, Jr. Savannah 
(Pigeonhole Press, 116 E. Bay St.), 1959. 
66 pages. I11. Notes. $3.00. 

Construction of the Nuclear Ship SAVAN- 
NAH has revived interest in her ancestor of 
the same name, first to use steam power on a 
transatlantic voyage. A number of newspaper 
and magazine articles have already begun to 
dispel the misinformation,legend,and forget- 
fulness which had engulfed that historic ship. 

More thanone book will certainly follow, 
but books take more time. Mr. Bell's SAVAN- 
NAH, Ahoy:, first of the crop, is "modest," 
to use his own word,but by all odds the most 
informative and best documented to date. De- 
veloped from apaper read over two years ago, 
it sets SAVANNAH's voyage against an intimate 
picture of her namesake port and its people in 
1819. The story of the trip itself is based 
on her own log, as well as_ press and other 
contemporary sources, evidently after check- 
ing of the most reliable modern authorities. 

While necessarily sketchy, Mr. Bell's 
little book claims the reader's full interest | 
and respect. It is pleasingly illustrated in) 
woodcut style,with a good if simplified ele- 
vation and sail plan of its heroine. It will 
deserve shelf space even after more complete 
retellings of the SAVANNAH story are in print. 


British Passenger Liners, Laurence Dunn. New 
York 3 (John DeGraff, 31 E. 10th), 1959. 64 


pages... Ill. ‘Index 4S (25% 


A compact and very useful addition to the 
, list of illustrated shipping books published 
| by the Anglo-American team of Coles, Harrap, 
| and DeGraff is British Passenger Liners. Lau- 
» rence Dunn,well-known authority in the liner 
field,has listed all British-owned passenger 
ships of 6000 gross tons or more now afloat 
| Or under construction, as well as selected 
| smaller vessels. In all, 145 ships are de- 
) scribed and illustrated, though grouping of 


| tographs to 87. Attractively bound in plas- 
f tic, and of the largest convenient pocket 


/ Facts and Figures About Shipping, Shipbuild- 


4) ing, Seaports And Sea-Borne Trade, ed. by 
» Gustav Adolf Theel. Bremen 1 (Institut fur 


® Schiffahrtsforschung, Holler Allee 32) ,1959. 
6535 pages. Charts. Tables. DM28.50. 

f Eighth in the Weltschiffahrts-Archiv 
® series of "Contributions to International 
© Shipping Research," this volume is truly 
3 staggering in the thoroughness and detail 
) with which it explores virtually every mea- 
u@ surable aspect of the world merchant fleet 
© and the fleets under individual flags. No 
j justice can be done to it in a brief review. 
It is literally crammed with charts, graphs, 
| figures, and tables, in type which is almost 
} too small for comfort. The table of contents 
| alone,in equally fine type, fills six pages. 
# Its four main divisions are "World Merchant 
i Fleet ,""Shipping and Sea-Borne Trade ,"'World 
‘a Shipbuilding," and "Ports and Sea-Canals." 
Under these are grouped more than 100 sub- 
‘8 headings, divided in turn into as many as a 
'dozen lesser topics each. The work ends with 
‘fan eight-page shipping chronology and an es- 
= Say on tonnage statistics by the editor. 


\§ Ships And The Seaway, Bede Bul Locks Don 
PMills, Ont. (J. M. Dent, 100 Scarsdale Rd.), 
$959. 115 pages. $3.95. 

The object of Ships And The Seaway is a 
j practical one,attained in a workmanlike way. 
)}General information about the St. Lawrence 
} route is still in very short supply. Before 
| the start of heavy construction, it is safe 
M@ to say that, apart from its actual Canadian 
4 and European usersam the dwellers along its 
v banks from the Welland to the sea, very few 
@ people had any clear idea about the Great 
®@ Lakes outlet. On the upper lakes,even today, 
i there is only limited knowledge, and in the 
'@ seaboard areas decades of anti-Seaway propa- 
‘ganda still obstruct reasonable appraisal of 
if the new facilities. 

i Mr. Bullock's book should do much to 
change this situation. Two concise chapters 
summarize the geography and history of the 
i great valley,mentioning (with a preposterous 
| picture!) the pioneer steamboat ACCOMMODA- 
J) TION. The next 50 pages describe,briefly and 
}straightforwardly, the waters, landmarks, 
j ports, navigation works, and industries be- 
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tween the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Duluth. 
The last 45 sketch the organization, ships, 
and services of some twoscore steamship lines 
which navigate the river and Seaway. The 
profuse illustrations are an outstanding 
feature of the book. 


The River Thames, The Highway Of The Port Of 
London. London SW2 (Pyramid Press, 41 


Streatham Hill), 1959. 276 pages. Ill. 

This fine illustrated directory to the 
tidal section of the River Thames bears on 
its cover and spine the perhaps more descrip- 
tive title Commercial Guide to the River 
Thames. However, despite its pages of adver- 
tising and tabulated listings,it is much more 
than the typical port directory. Besides its 
many illustrations, it includes concise his- 
torical resumes, descriptions of key marine 
organizations and government activities, and 
detailed maps and diagrams of the river and 
its intricate marginal docks. As a background 
to any study of London's steam navigation,lo- 
cal or oceanborne, it is most valuable. 


The Buff Funnel Book: A Fully Illustrated 


Guide To The Steamers ,Their Routes ,And Serv- 
ices ,Bernard Cox. Bournemouth,England (B. F. 


Cox,21 Stourfield Rd.) ,n<d.50 pages.111. 2s. 

Britain's excursion lines have a pleas- 
ant custom, not shared by most American com- 
panies ,of issuing illustrated brochures which 
serve not only as advertisements and timeta- 
bles but also as guides to, their territories, 
company histories, and photo albums of their 
boats. Red Funnel Steamers and the White Fun- 
nel Handbook are well-known examples. Now the 
108-year-old firm of Cosens & Co.has brought 
out The Buff Funnel Book,covering the Solent 
and South Coast services on which they still 
employ three paddle steamers, EMBASSY, MON- 
ARCH, and CONSUL--the last built in 1896 and 
probably the oldest extant British paddler. 
Mr. Cox also includes brief historical notes 
on the company and its paddlers of the past, 
with an account of winter lay-up procedures. 


"Mississippi River Excursions: POTEROLs sit. 
Louis," Ruth Ferris. Bulletin (Mo.Historical 
Soc. .St. Louis) ;*xvi(1959) 47-62." Til Sl 2 

Now that the excursion boat and cruise 
vessel have become the only public water ve- 
hicles most people know,it is interesting to 
be reminded of a day when there was no such 
thing as an excursion steamer,though practi- 
cally every passenger boat ran an excursion 
now and then. SSHSA member Ruth Ferris makes 
this the starting point for her excellent ar- 
ticle"Mississippi River Excursions ,"and then 
traces the history of pleasure trips at St. 
Louis from 1819 to the present, with well 
chosen data on boats ,owners, captains,routes, 
and customs. This Society, the GOLDEN EAGLE 
Club which she helped found,and the Missouri 
Historical Society of which she is now assis- 


tant curator will all applaud this article. 
* * * 
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Send "Fantail" views ,reminiscences , 

notes on steamboat and steamship 

operation, and news of members to: 
Jay Allen, 2 Saffer Court, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Heard 
On The 
Fantail 


For our view this time, we invade the 
area of short-haul railroad car ferries for 
the first time -- since 1952, anyway --, with 
more to follow in a later issue. 

Our splendid picture of HURON was taken 
by Elmer Treloar, and to tell you something 
about the vessel we call upon our Great Lakes 
editor, Father Edward J. Dowling, who writes, 

"HURON was built in 1875 at Point Edward 
near Sarnia, Ontario, by Smith & Co. for the 
Great Western's Sarnia-Port Huron line. She 
is a single-ended, twin-screw iron’ vessel, 
Ween dimensions Of.) 239.9 X/53.9 x°12.8 feet. 
The gross tonnage is 1,052; net, 688. Her en- 
gines were built at Dundas,Ontario, by Wilson 
& McDoriald and are of the single-cylinder, 
non-condensing type, 30" in diameter by 30" 
in stroke. They are placed crosswise in the 
vessel, with the exhaust from each engine be- 
ing emitted from the _ stack on the opposite 
side with a healthy "chuff chuff" not heard 
very often in these days. 

"When the tunnel was completed at Sarnia 


in 1891, HURON came down to Windsor to join ce 
LANSDOWNE and has been on _ the scene ever For now, we'll close with a pleasant re- 
since. Today she is the summer replacement minder of earlier days from Captain John S. 


for LANSDOWNE ,and during the winter her boil- 
ers supply steam for the railroad yards in 


Blank III: 
"In the 'Fantail' column of No. 58, June 


Windsor. To the best of our knowledge, HURON 1956, the opening paragraph described a very 
is the oldest active steamship on the Great nostalgic view of the steamer BOSTON departing 
Lakes." from the north side of India Wharf, Boston, 


In scanning my reservoir of "Fantail" for New York. Undoubtedly anyone who had on 


views from the point of view of regions, IL 
find that I am safely covered as to the East 
Coast and Great Lakes, but lack striking ma- 
terial from the Western Rivers, West Coast, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Meantime, on our 20th anniversary trip 
this summer, we'll talk chiefly about Maine 
steamboating, since it was my enthusiasm for 
it that led to the founding of Steamboat Bill 


that June day, say thirty years ago, read the 
"Port of Boston' insert in the Boston Post, 
he would have seen in part the following: Ar- 
rived -- BOSTON, Breckinridge, from New York; 
BELFAST, Rawley, from Bangor and Penobscot 
River ports; YARMOUTH, Crosby, from Yarmouth, 
N. S., with passengers and mail from Canada; 
CALVIN AUSTIN, McDonough,from St. John, N.B.;; 
FAIRFAX...; CITY OF SAVANNAH...; OSAGE..." 


in 1940. Untiiinext aime er. -- Steamboat Bill! 


THE STEAMSHIP HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


announces the publication of a basic reference work in American steamboating | 


ADVERTISEMENTS OF LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER STEAMBOATS, 1812-1920 


a scrapbook with introduction and index of vessels and lines 
fhe importance and accuracy of the newspaper adver- ; 
isement asa basic toolof the steamboat historian Compiled by Leonarp V. HuBER 
has been increasingly recognized, for it gives con— Author of Heyday of the Floating Palace and 
siderable vital information usually not available Cc th f Tal h Fe ek a ae 
elsewhere: WHEREa given steamboat was at a given als AL ot 9 Misstssipps 
ime, WHO was in charge of her, and WHAT kind of 
service she offered, This book will make such in- : 
frormation available on OVER 1,000 STEAMBOATS:! President, Sons and Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen | 
NOW AVAILABLE! Price, $5.00 postpaid. Descriptive folder available on request. 
Send orders to: Mrs, James T. Wilson, 414 Pelton Avenue, Staten Island phe ee & 


With a Foreword by Frepericx Way, Jr. 
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THE STEAMSHIP HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


The Steamship Historical Society of America was established in 1935 as a means of bringing together those 
mateur and professional historians interested in the history and development of steam navigation past and present. 
jncorporated in the State of Virginia in 1950 as a tax-exempt corporation, the Society is affiliated with the Marine 
istorical Association of Mystic, Connecticut. Close cooperation is maintained with other museums throughout the 
J.S. and Canada, including the Peabody Museum of Salem (original sponsors of the Society), The New York His- 
lorical Society, The Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va. 


The Society conducts many interesting activities in which all regular members can participate. They include 
he following: 


1. Subscription to quarterly journal, Steamboat Bill. This is included in dues. 


2. Meetings. National meetings are held at regular intervals and usually include visits to ships, museums, etc. 
Actual steamship trips are included whenever possible. Society chapters, of which there are several, hold monthly 
meetings with similar programs. 


3. Special Publications. In addition to its quarterly journal, the Society from time to time publishes reprints of 
scarce articles on steamboat and steamship history. These are available to members almost at cost. In 1952 
the Society published a complete list of all registered and enrolled steam vessels of the U.S. from 1807 to 1868. 
This volume, called The Lytle List is available at $5.00. The Society in 1959 published Advertisements of Lower 
Mississippi River Steamboats 1812-1920, a compilation by Leonard V. Huber. This alphabetically arranged 
volume of newspaper advertisements affords comprehensive data never before easily accessible on lines, sched- 
ules, operations, personnel, and more than 1000 individual steamers. 


4. Photo Bank. The Society maintains a file of more than 5000 photographs of steam vessels, including the Thomas 
a ee Collection, and prints are available to members at nominal cost. Lists are provided by the Secretary 
at intervals. 


5. Library. The Society maintains a library at its administrative headquarters at West Barrington, R.I., which 
is available to all members. 


6. Special Activities. In 1950, the Society aided the Marine Historical Association of Mystic in saving the old 
Hudson River ferryboat Brinckerhoff for posterity. The venerable beam engine sidewheeler is now on exhibit 
at the Old Mystic Seaport. 


Anyone seriously interested in steam or other power driven vessels, past and present, is eligible to apply for 
{ nembership in The Steamship Historical Society of America, Inc. Dues are in various classes, beginning at $4.00 for 


For further details write— 


MR. ARTHUR B. CARLSON, Membership Chairman 
Apt. 2B, 88 Cooper Drive 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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